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As the tide of political events sweeps on to the tremendous issue of 
1840, the fields of contest become more and more animated, and the 
general interest more and more intensely excited. The brief future, 
intervening between the present moment and the opening of the next 
Congress, is big with the fate of parties. 

Mr. Van Buren opened his administration with a handsome majority 
in his favor in both Houses of the Twenty-fifth Congress. ‘That Con- 
gress rose with a decided anti-Van Buren majority in its popular 
branch. To measures untried, involving mighty interests both of 
people and Government, proposed with a hastily formed confidence of 
success, the support of that Legislature had been invited. Witha 
promptitude and decision unlooked for by the Executive, and which 
was honorable alike to the firmness and penetration of a majority of 
Congress, that support was refused. 

Unfortunately for the new President, it became immediately and 
strikingly apparent, that wide departures from the practice of the Gov- 
ernment were involved in his proposed measures, and that while they 
were calculated to increase to an unwonted extent his own powers, 
they were at the same time directly and practically at war with the 
immediate interests of the trade and commerce of the country. The 
business classes had been plunged into a depth of calamity seldom 
experienced, and from a paternal government, measures calculated to 
restore the general prosperity rather than retard it, were anxiously 
hoped for. A policy of a different tendency was, however, persisted 
in, and accompanied, at this ill-chosen and unfortunate period, by a 
ruthless war upon every species of credit, and an unusual spirit of in- 
tolerance, denunciation, and proscription. Fortunately, as. we think, 
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these virgin essays of the new administration recoiled upon itself—itg 
power of harm was immediately crippled. 

The recommendation of a bankrupt law to be passed by Congress, 
applicable to ‘ corporations and other bankers,” and which would have 
given the Government absolute control over all the State institutions, 
proved an utter abortion—no one daring to present to Congress, in 
obedience to the Executive, a bill of so extraordinary a character. 

The specie circular, which made discriminations unauthorized by 
law, as to the kind of money receivable inthe different branches of the 
revenue department, although still defended by the Executive, was 
ordered by Congress to be rescinded. 

An Executive recommendation to repeal the law by which the gur- 
plus revenue was required to be distributed among the States did not 
receive the sanction of the Legislature. 

An attempt to abolish the deposite act of 1836 did not succeed in 
Congress. 

The desire of the Executive to possess the power to issue Treasury 
notes ad libitum, Congress would not consent to gratify. 

There were other Executive schemes of less importance, but having 
the same general aim, viz: the acquisition of power, which were re- 
ceived with no less favor than the preceding, by a Congress which 
thus early proved itself too jealous a guardian of public liberty to be 
ensnared, and too independent to be either seduced or terrified. 

But above all, the recommendation of the Sub-'Treasury scheme was 
pre-eminent in all respects. This contemplated a grand centralization 
of all the immense revenue power in the hands of the Executive. It 
looked also to the utter repudiation of bank agency and bank paper, 
in the fiscal arrangements of the Treasury, and required the adoption 
of a currency exclusively metalic. {t was the offspring of a splendid 
vision of power—office was the great apostle that stood its sponsor, 
and hope ran riot in its promises of perpetual domination. It was the 
newly discovered ark of the political covenant, and the Executive cap- 
tain planted himself upon it, and his train-bands rallied around it, as 
around the hope of their salvation. By this, the Executive resolved 
to stand or fall; and with him, his partisans declared their determina- 
tion to “sink or swim.” It was presented for the consideration of 
Congress in the most plausible language it was possible for a wily 
Executive to command. It was profoundly considered. No subject, 
we venture to say, since the adoption of the constitution was more 
fully discussed. The great ability and consummate artifice, by which 
it was advocated and defended, did not prove sufficient, however, to 
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cope successfully with the tremendous opposition it excited. After a 
tedious debate, a fair trial conducted with most anxious care, and 
nothwithstanding the use of every parliamentary appliance within the 
possible reach of seductive patronage, and a powerful, active, and 
united party, this favorite and cardinal measure of the new adminis- 
tration fell tothe ground. In every shape in which it was presented, 
and its forms were almost as varying as those of Proteus, it received 
the emphatic condemnation of the lower House, and it met in the 
Senate a moral death not less decided, in the acute analysis of Rives, 
the round invective of Ciay, the solemn warnings of Tatitmapee, and 
the sledge- hammer logic of Wezsrer. With a pertinacity and ob- 
stinacy, unparalleled in the history of any administration of the Gov- 
ernment, the measure was urged upon the Twenty-fifth Congress four 
several times, aud by that Congress was four several times rejected 
and repudiated. ‘The extraordinary and anti-republican conduct of 
the Executive and his partisans on this subject, the strange doctrines 
avowed in connection with it, and the obvious downward tendency of 
the entire administration to the lowest depths of radicalism, led a tal- 
ented and respectable number of Mr. Van Buren’s original friends to 
protest in the strongest terms against the policy his administration had 
evidently adopted. ‘This course, so obviously the right and duty of 
freemen, drew down upon the dissenters a torrent of denunciation and 
abuse from the more zealous partisans of the Executive and his entire 
party press. Of these Conservatives, as they have been called, there 
were four in the Senate, and fourteen in the House of Representatives, 
making a difference to the administration of thirty-six votes whenever 
they united their strength with the Whigs. Driven to arms in self- 
defence, they thus sustained themselves in the most honorable and suc- 
ful manner against their vindictive pursuers. 

Not satisfied, therefore, with its achievements in Congress, the ad- 
ministration presented its chosen issues to the people, and appealed, 
in all their elections, most zealously for new support. Impudent, as 
this appeal must be considered, extraordinary diligence was employed 
to make it effective. The administration press teemed with sophisti- 
cal arguments and specious assumptions in their own favor, and with 
the most rancorous calumnies of every species of opposition. Every 
where appeals were made to the prejudices of the poor against the 
trich—of the debtor against the creditor, and of the worthless agrarian 
against the rights of property. ‘Ihe salaries of office were taxed for 
electioneering funds, and the office-holders and expectants of office, 
were required to pay in electioneering the price of their appointments. 
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The Post Office Department, with its twelve thousand offices and tremen- 
dous patronage, was brought, by the subtle demagogue who controls it, 
as far as practicable, into direct subserviency to the partisan purposes 
of the Executive. The Government contracts, and especially those 
which have a seductive power over the press of the most comprehensive 
character, which retain scores of newspapers in all parts of the Union in 
devoted fealty to the source of patronage, were made to exert an in- 
fluence in favor of the Executive scarcely appreciable in its extent. 
Adhesion to the Executive party, right or wrong, was proclaimed the 
touchstone of ‘“‘democracy,” and referring to that, with a perfect blind- 
ness to all other considerations, the most direful threatenings were im- 
pended over the refractory, and the most alluring promises were smiled 
upon the faithful. The Executive claimed to exercise over the party 
by which he was elevated, a tyranny as absolute as that to which the 
subjectsof a Pacha are subjected. No person, no press, professing to 
be friendly to the existing administration, was permitted to express with 
impunity any opinion differing from the Executive. The moment 
the mind of an man employed itself in free thoughts, or the outward 
conduct exhibited an independent determination to stand by the in- 
terests of the country without reference to party, that moment was the 
signal for his excommunication, by a bull as formal as any that ever 
consigned a heretic to the flames. Daring and extraordinary, if not 
alaming, as this systematic array of immense federal power and offi- 
cial prerogative—when thus brought into conflict with the freedom of 
popular elections—might have seemed in the youthful days of the con- 
stitution, when every American breast, from Plymouth rock to the re- 
motest confines of the savage frontier, would have throbbed with unan- 
imous indignation at the very first dawnings of such an attempt on the 
part of one of the servants of the people, yet there were to be found 
degenerate persons enough in our times to give it, by their counte- 
nance and support, fair prospects of accomplishing its purposes. 
When we superadd to these imperial prerogatives the extraordinary 
endeavors of the Executive to consolidate in his own person many of 
the powers of the Judiciary, and of Congress, and his virtual but 
illegal assumption of the custody and control of the public money, 
we have shadowed forth the outlines of the bold, crafty, and powerful 
policy, not to say the almost Catalinian conspiracy, with which the ad- 
ministration went into the elections. 

It is not our purpose to analyze particularly the amount of their 
achievements as they have been successively exhibited at the ballot- 
boxes. The vast machinery, set in motion by the Executive, did not 
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accomplish all ‘that was expected by the party attached tofhim, nor all 
that was feared by the party opposed. In New York, a State upon 
which the Executive most confidently relied, his party machinery was 
broken to atoms, and a voice o! reproach and of decided condemnation, 
came booming to his ears louder and more dreadful than * the mighty 
cataract which thunders on her western borders.’’ She withdrew from 
the support of the administrution one-third of her representation in 
Congress, and exhibited in her popular vote, a difference against Mr. 
Van Buren, compared with the Presidential vote of 1836, of about 
44,000*—a revolution unparalleled in our political history. The 
people of Geore1a displayed a tone not more flattering to the claims 
of the Executive. ‘They could neither be seduced nor terrified into 
his splendid schemes of power. They withdrew from his support 
eight of their nine Representatives, and returned for the Twenty-sixth 
Congress an entire Opposition delegation. ‘This was another emphatic 
reproach from an indignant people. Ancther, not less decided, was 
sent up by the sagacious and vigilant people of Connecticut. Order- 
ing theirentire Van Buren delegation into retirement, they called forth 
to war six good men and true, armed against the evil designs of an 
ambitious Executive, and his rapacious followers. Massacuuserts, 
the ancient Arrow Head, who was the earliest to enjoy, and the first to 
defend, Republican liberty, and who never flinched in the hour of 
blood, met the claims of the Executive with the indignant remonstrance 
she gave to British stamps and tea taxes, and sent back her usual quota 
of the sons of liberty to stand by the faith of their fathers. Lousstana 
and ILLiNots, jointly, withdrew two supporters of Van Burenism from 
Congress and returned good friends of the constitution and the country. 
The Jersey Blues also claim the victory over the frauds and appliances, 
seen and unseen; which the monocrats brought to bear against the 
liberties of New Jersey. In Matne, New Hampsiire, PeNNsyLva- 
ntA, Sourm Carotina, ArKANsas, Micuican and Missouri, the ad- 
ministration retained its old positions, with some variations, through 
the singular long suffering and forbearance of their people, and the 
operation of local causes. The evidence is, however, not very poten- 
tential, that the people of South Carolina, Arkansas, and Michigan, 
are particularly attached to the present Executive. We expect to see 
Michigan, at least, among the Opposition States by the next election. 
The administration gained one Congre:sional Representative in VeEr- 
mont, by the means of uniting its patronage and power with the abo- 
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litionists and Canadian refugees. By a coalition with the abolitionists 
and the scattered fragments of the nullification party, it made also a 
temporary gain of four members in Ono. I[t acquired another mem. 
ber in Dexaware, through the unseasonable apathy of the Whigs, 
and other transient aids from local accidents. 

These were the fields in which the people had grappled with the 
Hydra-headed and Briarian-armed monster of federal power, before 
the rattling shields and clanking armor announced the approach of the 
fearful strife just closed in Virginia. What is the tale they tell? 
They tell us of a nett aggregate Opposition gain of seventeen districts, 
sentinelled by good men and true; making a difference against the 
Executive equal to thirty-four votes in Corgress. They tell us, there. 
fore, of monsters slain, of a victory won, and of liberties preserved. 

Under these circumstances of essential defeat, the baffled party sup- 
porting the President’s claims to power, turned in extreme desperation 
to the ‘Old Dominion.” Here was a State that had been the Mother 
of men, and the god-mother of the Republican party. She had given 
birth to a Washington, a Jefferson, a Madison, a Henry, a Marshall, 
and a Monroe. It was Her Son who led the American Eagle to vic- 
tory over the British Lion—her son who proclaimed the charter of 
American Independence—her son who fabricated the American Con- 
stitution—her son who gave a character to the Supreme Judiciary of 
the United States! Her statesmen had, in times past, given a tone to 
American politics, and stamped the impress of their characters upon 
American institutions far and wide. Sister States were wont to follow 
the lead of Virginia. She had, from the earliest times, stood in the 
van-guard of the Southern half of the Confederacy, and every throb of 
her once great heart had oft vibrated in the remotest South. All 
these eminent considerations, added to the distinguished influence she 
still preserves, which it was apprehended would go far towards deci- 
ding the fate of the present administration, conspired to render her 
political friendship a matter of high pride and importance. 

The Opposition entered the contest under many disadvantages. The 
Van Buren electors had received in 1836, thirty thousand two hundred 


and sixty-one votes, being a majority of six thousand eight hundred and - 


ninety-three votes over all others. It is not probable that the Presidential 
question affected the voters materially in the subsequent elections for 
State officers; the people generally, in such elections, being more in- 
fluenced by local and personal considerations. The Congressional 
election of 1837 was, however, again a decided expression in favor of 
Mr. Van Buren—fifteen Representatives having been returned friendly 
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to his administration, and only six Whigs. At the opening of the 
Twenty-fifth Congress, the Sub-Treasury scheme and bankrupt law 
were recommended. Five of the administration Representatives, and 
one of the administration Senators, and several of the administration 
presses of Virginia took grounds against both of these propositions. 
Mr. Rives, the Senator, had discovered the preceding winter that his 
views of currency must, at some time, diverge from those of Mr. Ben- 
ton. He had so stated, in his place in the Senate, and the currency 
bill he introduced in furtherance of his views, and repealing the specie 
circular, was supported by members of the administration party, and 
carried through both Houses of Congress by unusually large majorities. 
This bill was pocketed by General Jackson. The debates on the cur- 
rency again arose at the extra session, and were conducted with sin- 
gular spirit and ability, and at great length. It then fully appeared 
that the pocketing of the currency bill, was the harbinger of the adop- 
tion, by the administration, of the wild notions of currency entertained 
by Mr. Benton. The Conservatives took the ground of the previous 
session with the determination to maintain it. They were abandoned 
by the mass of the administration party, who found themselves obliged 
to forsake the principles they had sustained the previous session, and 
embrace the Bentonian theories now adopted by the administration. 
Upon the issues thus formed, the two branches of the administration 
diverged more and more as the heat of controversy increased. All 
this eventuated in crimination and recrimination, and the final separate 
organization of these two divisions of the administration party. The 
Conservatives, however, did not intend at first to separate from the ad- 
ministration, or form a distinct organization. But the flood-gates of 
abuse and defamation being opened upon them by the Bentonian or 
destructive branch of the administration party, they were at last com- 
pelled to come out from among their revilers in self-defence. When 
this was accomplished, Mr. Benton’s bliss was complete—his policy 
was triumphant in the councils of the Executive. The Conservative 
feeling, however, extended far and wide, and no doubt contributed 
largely to the great political revolutions in New York and Connecticut. 
It was not destined to die easily in Virginia. 

Simultaneous, however, with the conservative action, there was an 
echelon movement by a small portion of the Whig party who had been 
attached to the nullification and States-rights flag of Mr. Calhoun. 
These gentlemen manifested a singular jealousy of the Conservatives, 
and violently opposed as they had been to Mr. Van Buren and his pre- 
decessor, they now embraced those measures of the administration 
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which the Conservatives had refused to support. ‘The mass of the 
Whigs evinced a disposition to co-operate with, and sustain the Con- 
servatives in the trying position they had assumed. The administration 
party endeavored to fan the disaffection among the Whigs, in the hope 
of enlisting from their ranks a number of recruits, sufficient to com- 
pensate for the loss of the Conservatives. The whole moral force of 
the Conservatives depended upon their maintaining their identity, their 
consistency, and the positions they had taken. It was the policy of the 
administration to scatter and overwhelm them, for the purpose, both of 
illustrating its own power, and making the Conservatives terrifying 
examples to dissenters through all time. In furtherance of this pur- 
pose they were assailed by every press atthe command of the Exesu- 
tive, and pursued, even into the secresy of private life, with every spe- 
cies of calumny and abuse, and with a recklessness of truth and de- 
cency seldom parelleled. A press, hitherto, of great power and influ- 
ence in Virginia, which had at first taken sides from professed motives 
of principle, with the Conservatives, believing and proving them to 
occupy the true Republican ground, from some motives less noble, 
began also to exhibit symptoms of instability, and at length “ sunk” its 
principles, resolved to “swim” if possible with the Executive, and fell 
into the general vortex of political prostitution. Reversing and aban- 
doning the Republican maxim, principia non homines, it deserted its 
Jong vaunted doctrines, cloaked the designs of the Executive, but re- 
cently by itself proclaimed alarming, betrayed its friends, and rushed 
headlong into the most abandoned subserviency to the interests of the 
one man in power. The first trial of party strength that occurred 
under these circumstances, was the attempt to elect a United States 
Senator in place of Mr. Rives. The ballotings showed that the Cal- 
houn- Whigs, held the balance of power, between the Whigs proper and 
Conservatives on one side, and the administration party on the other; 
and that the Conservatives held the balance of power between the 
Whigs proper and “ impracticable” on one side, and the Van Buren- 
ites on the other. 

After some thirty ballotings, and no election, the effort was giving 
over as fruitless. The result proved that the administration had lost its 
majority in the Legislature, and was shorn of its power. No candidate 
friendly to the daring schemes of the executive could receive the sup- 
port of the majority of that body. The Legislature adjourned, leav- 
ing parties in statu quo ante bello. 

The election of a new Legislature and of members of Congress, 
which was to have taken place soon after, was postponed a month 
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later. Each party proclaimed its faith, buckled on its armor, and en- 
tered on the canvass immediately. The baffled cohorts of the Execu- 
tive, rendered the more desperate by disappointmant, redoubled their 
exertions. An exaggerated and unscrupulous address was made to 
the people—the Judges of the courts were assembled in convention— 
two more addresseS were added —vigilant committees, like a cordon of 
military posts, were established throughout the State—the head of the 
money power in the State, assuming the duties of Commander-in-chief, 
issued orders for their conduct with the precision and imperativeness 
of a military adjutant—the Whigs and Conservatives were represented 
as worse than traitors and foreign enemies—Mr. Rives was declared 
to be engaged in a conspiracy to betray the State into the arms of 
Mr. Clay and a National Bank—the Sab-Treasury question and all 
other real issues were kept out of sight, and the gorgon of abolition, and 
the ghosts of monsters dire, were summoned to every voters’ imagina- 
tion—multitudes of specious pens and seductive voices were employed 
to prove that all these evils and dangers and many more were to be 
apprehended from the Opposition, while the Executive was represent- 
edjto {be most virtuous, moderate, faithful, and pure; and to cap 
the climax, the very corruptions of the Government, the robberies of 
the treasury by its own officers, the virtual seizure of the public monies 
by the Executive, were made subservient to a cause they ought to have 
damned. On the other hand, the Opposition suffered from the want 
of party coherency and united action; from the indiscretion also of 
some, and the apathy of others. There were no Executive baubles to 
allure them on—no Executive machinery to second their efforts—no 
party discipline terrifying them into action. They had nothing to 
gratify but a love of country—no reward to hope for but an approving 
conscience. ‘To stay the enormous claims and usurpations of the 
Executive, to maintain the independence of the Legislature, to stop 
the leaks of the treasury, to re-assert and vindicate the cherished Re- 
publican principles of Virginia and the honor of the country, and to 
assist in sending into retirement an Executive who had practically 
tarnished the one and abandoned the other, were among the laudable 
motives of Whig and Conservative action, proudly challenging a con- 
trast with the pusillanimous designs of their enemies. 
But the hurly burly’s done 
And the battle’s lost and won. 

The grand contest is over—the din of arms has subsided—the smoke 
of the bluster has cleared away, and Victory perches on the banner 
of the Opposition. ‘The administration majority of six thousand eight 
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hundred and ninety-three has vanished—three Congressional districts, 
and probably four* have withdrawn their support which was given to 
the administration in 1837, and the new Legislaturet retains an anti- 
administration majority, decided and sufficient for all the practical 
purposes of the Opposition. The grand aggregate popular vote of the “Ww 
State presents a probable majority against Mr. Van Buren and his various are fast 
schemes of Executive aggrandizement, and gives an earnest that the does nc 
freedom and independence of Executive dictation claimed by Whig youth 1 
and Conservative legislators must and shall be preserved, and that the wealth 
people are to be relied upon as steadfast and incorruptible friends of armor, 
liberty and the constitution. spotted 
The solemn voice of Virginia will not be void of a wholesome moral siders 
influence upon the other States of the Union. It is the voice of patriot. popula 
ism and virtue, which the creatures of tyrants dare not disregard. We and wl 
hail it as a pleasing encouragement to higher efforts and nobler deeds spoke 
in the cause of Republican freedom. The patriot who may have sat the hi; 
himself down, like Marcus Cato of Utica, to grieve over the degenera- 
cy of the Republic and the disheartening prospects of liberty, may count 
raise his eyes to the American eagle soaring still in the pride of tri- giant, 
umph, and let his heart be cheered by the bright harbinger of a yet “ F 
glorious future. the he 
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* Concress.—In 1837, Virginia returned fifteen administration members and six to ext 
Whigs. The recent election, twelve administration members, seven Whigs, and 

two Conservatives. The election of the 15th district is to be contested, and with fair amon; 

prospects of success to the Opposition candidate. them, 
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HENRY CLAY. 


[AN EXTRACT.] 


“ Who does not know him, upon whom the hopes of Whig America 
are fastened, and to whom the eyes of Christendom are directed? Who 
does not know the most remarkable man of this age—the man whose 
youth was without the blessing of a finished education, the support of 
wealth or the prop of powerful connection; and who thus, naked of all 
armor, save that of his own great genius, indomitable courage, and un- 
spotted honor, has urged himself to what the writer of this article con- 
siders as higher than an imperial station. In a democracy with the 
popular ban upon him ; in a democracy where the people are supreme, 
and where the will of a majority, a law resistless as the deluge, is 
spoken of by men with oriental reverence,—three times barred from 
the highest office, he has stilled maintained his place at the head of a 
minority, battling, with undiminished ardor, for the true policy of this 
country, and clinging with the tameless energy of an unconquered 
giant, to the pillars of her constitution. 

“‘ His friends have struggled with and suffered under him, without 
the hope of emolument, proscribed from the honors of their common 
country. He had no office to give, no power to bestow, no patronage 
to extend, no emolument or reward to offer. The principle of union 
among them has been the love of country alone—the light which led 
them, was the hope alone of preserving from utter destruction those 
eternal principles of organic law and constitutional Government, upon 
which the liberties of mankind depend, until the nation should recover 
from that spasm of delusive admiration into which the splendid success, 
overbearing popularity, and daring pride of one great soldier chief had 
thrown it. 

“They have felt it no degradation to recognize him as their head 
and leader in a conflict, in which they were all sufferers, and he the 
greatest sufferer of all. In his adversity they have never deserted, in 
his darkest hour they have clung the closer to his side, to cheer and 
to soothe. As it is not degradation to obey, so they feel that it is not 
adulation to praise him, who has no power but the love of his friends, 


no means to punish, reward, or compel.” 

















































































ARIETTA TO IDEALON IN HEAVFN. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


If you break the smallest link 
In the softest earthly chain, 
Save the one of which I think— 
You may mend it oft again ; 
But the heart that once is riven, 
Oh! it cannot mended be, 
For its links were made in heaven, 
And the smiles that came from thee! 


If you rob the turtles’ nest 
Of her little ones, she tries 
All the next day to find rest 
With her pinions in the skies ; 
And, alas! wherever driven, 
She is willing there to be, 
Just because she has no heaven, 
Like my soul, love, without thee! 





SONNET. 
Translated from the 7th of Petrach 


Passion, and sloth, and downy Luxury, 
Have from the world all virtue banish’d, 
And thus our nature, from its course misled, 
Is brought by custom in captivity ; 
And every ray of heaven’s benignity 
That should adorn our life extinguish’d. 
That man is wondered at who dares to tread 
Upon Parnassus’ fair acclivity : 


“What profit in the laurel? and we see 
Philosophy goes naked to the cold”— 
So cry the crowd, whose thoughts on gain are bent ; 

But tho’ thy path companionless should be, 
I pray thee still the more, thou spirit bold, 
To follow forth thy soul’s sublime intent. 
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OLIVER TWIST. 


Perhaps no writer of modern times has risen more rapidly into favor than the 
author of the Pickwick papers. One of his finest productions is Oliver Twist. The 
pioneers in English literature were poorly rewarded. It is melancholy to reflect that 
such a work as “ Paradise Lost,” should have commanded a compensation for its 
author not equal to the monthly stipend of the most subordinate and humble tributary 
to the press of the present day. A better period has at length happily dawned upon 
the children of genius. Increased intelligence in the great body of the people, both 
in America and England, in connexion with the vastly improved means of giving cir- 
culation to the outpourings of the mind, now enables the successful author to reap 
his reward in substantial present profit. Such, we are pleased to know, has been the 
case with the graceful and gifted writer to whom our attention is now directed. The 
adventures of Oliver Twist are those of an orphan child, thrown, at the most tender 
age, without friends or assistance, into the midst of the vices, the temptations, and the 
sorrows of the lowliest life in England. The design of the author is evidently to 
give a picture of the doings and characters of those who constitute the very sediment 
of the society of the metropolis of the mother country. In this purpose we should 
judge that hehas well succeeded. The narrative is very ably sustained, and interest- 
ing; the characters numerous and sketched with great vigor. The stories of Mr. 
Dickens, however, generally, and Oliver Twist is not an exception, are deficient in 
variety of incident and ingenuity in the plot and arrangement. He has been called 
the very Hogarth in description of low life. Oliver Twist bears a very strong resem- 
blance toGil Blas. Those who are curious in such matters, would be perhaps amused 
by reading the two works together, and observing how striking is the resemblance be- 
tween them. 

These remarks are not meant in unkindness towards Mr. Dickens, who with us is 
a most especial favorite. The general tone of morality, and the constant and regu- 
larly onward drift and current of the satire, contained in this book, deserve entire 
approbation. Some of the writing composing it is not to say merely touching and 
beautiful, but actually full of intense feeling and of the warmest eloquence. You 
cannot fail to be struck with the great similarity between this author and our Wash- 
ingten Irving, in sentiment, in taste, and, in many instances, even in the very form of 
expression. 

[tis perhaps to be regretted that he writes with such rapidity. It is true that 
some painters spoil the likeness by too much labor and solicitude in the subsequent 
coloring and finish ; but we hardly think this objection can as fairly be urged against 
the author, whose laborious attention detracts nothing from the vigor of the original 
thought, whilst it adds improvement and removes imperfections and biemishes. But 
we must excuse him ; for the public, like an audience at a theatre, clamor for his ap- 
pearance at the hour appointed, and the iron jaws of the press must have the intellec- 
tual aliment on which it lives. : 

The genius of Mr. Dickens is peculiar. To this peculiarity, in a great measure, 
is his vast popularity to be attributed ; he possesses, however, surpassing and endu- 
ring real merit, which justifies us in saying that popularity to be well deserved. We 
find in his productions no evidences of high culture or extensive attainment, but, on 
the other hand, he has had that experience which is the greatest teacher, and that 
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disposition to observe, which, in every department of the mind, is the very instinct of . 
superiority. The mind of Mr. Dickens is not, as was that of the magician of the PC 
North, a vast repository of learning, and prolific in creative capacity. Nor like 
another favorite of the public, the gifted Bulwer, does he exbibit at every step lite- 
rary research ; nor, like this co-laborer in the same intellectual vineyard, is he ardent, 
impassioned, imaginative, philosophising, mingling the variant characters and capa- 
cities of politician, poet, and novelist. Nor may we compare him with the brilliant Cc 
James, for his topics are not majestic and imposing, his language not studieusly rich, . . 
swelling, and it may be, magniloquent. Mr. Dickens is less aspiring ; his ideas are ing fa 
capable of competent expression in language, and the terms in which he speaks are to ev 
sufficiently explicit. The reader will at once perceive that Mr. Dickens, at least as the p 
evidenced by his writings, is not a proficient in metaphysics. his f 
: : Ae ; s ' is fe 
Mr. Dickens is an easy, flowing, graceful writer. His style possesses great purity ; ; 
his taste is very fine. His leading characterizing peculiarity is a certain mirth-moving = -” 
excellence which pervades everything he writes. It may not be called exactly wit, of ginal 
which, however, it very easily partakes, but is an easy and pleasing combination of Burk 
that quality with lively constant humor. Mr. Dickens possesses a very great virtue 
im this, that hé is always natural, aud seems carefully to avoid that error (so common 
to those who are capable of being witty and brilliant) an overzealousness of occasions rane 
of display. Many of the scenes in “Oliver Twist,” are drawn most exquisitely. binin 
We might instance the trial of the “ Dodger,” the courtship of “ Bumble”—his mat- ordet 
rimonial difficulties, &c. ever 
Mr. Dickens is as successful in the pathetic and affecting as in the ludicrous. Won- 
derfully gifted as he is with the capability to move our risible propensities, it is not ac- 
cording to his taste nor his disposition to act “ Harlequin.” Many parts of “ Oliver 7 
Twist” are serious, touching and solemn. The illness of Grace Maylie is made the whie 
occasion of the utterance of sentiments alike moral, dignified and appealing. as se 
The productions of Mr. Dickens are destined to a reputation more than ephemeral. the 1 
Their popularity is erected upon the foundation of true merit, and must endure. In 
his languaze, he draws from “the pure well of English undefiled.” In his delinea- 
tions, he adheres to nature, coloring to the life. He has descended for his characters 
to the lowest depths of society, but like the diver or the miner, he has brought up hens 
pearls and gold from the place of lowliness. imbi 
The moral of ‘* Oliver Twist” does great credit to the heart of the author. The 
satire which it contains is well directed, and reaches its point without apparent effort 
. “ . . men 

—the twang of the bow-string almost unheard, whilst the arrow sinks deep into the 

target. No profanity nor indelicacy pollutes his pages; not a line has he penned to T 
bring the blush to the cheek of beauty, or in disrespect of the solemn truths of religion man 
which we all ought to reverence. exqt 
To conclude, our author has added most largely to our means of innocent enjoy- thus 
ment, with little, very little, in what he has written, to provoke bitterness, unkindness, 
or censure ; he has attained an elevated place in the temple of well-deserved fame, 
and to the wreath which binds his brow our object is rather to add a flower than to suck 
subtract a leaf. rally 
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POETS AND POETRY: THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 


Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem.—Hor. 


GENIUS. 


Crass, in his Synaonymes, defines genius as “ that tone of the think- 
ing faculty which is altogether individual in its character ; opposed 
to every thing artificial, acquired, circumstantial or incidental; and 
the pure spark of the divine flame, which raises the possessor above all 
his fellow mortals.” And yet he distinguishes a man of genius from 
an intellectual man, although the latter, he says, is known by the “ ori- 
ginality of his conceptions.” This is rather incengruous reasoning. 
Burke* says, “the mind of man possesses a sort of creative power of 
its own ; either in representing at pleasure the images of things in the 
order and manner in which they are received by the senses, or com- 
bining those images in 2 new manner, and according to a different 
order. This power is called imagination: and to this belongs what- 
ever is called wit, fancy, invention, and the like. But it must be ob- 
served, that the power of the imagination is incapable of producing any 
thing absolutely new: it can only vary the disposition of those ideas 
which it has received from the senses.” Genius then we may simplify 
as sensibility, or the acute perception of the mind. This, at least, is 
the most prominent characteristic. ‘Those gifted with this attribute 
will the more readily receive impressions, and retain them with more 
vigor than those who are not so endowed. This quickness of compre- 
hension and action of sound judgment are the evidences of genius : it 
imbibes the sensation and moulds it to its own distinct fancy. Thus we 
may consider that the endowment is sensibility and action of the judg- 
ment reasoning from analogy. 

The man possessed of genius has few sympathies in common with 
mankind. As his pleasures, (arising from his keen perceptions,) are 
exquisite, so are his pains; he cannot experience a medium. And 
thus he is ever at fault, because he neither knows the world nor the 
world him. ‘The same sensitive soul which receives impressions with 
such tenacity governs him also in purity of feeling. ‘Genius is natu- 
rally a holy thing,” says a writer in Blackwood. Unprepared as he is, 
therefore, for the struggle of * busy life,” he is the better able to keep 
himself free from its many vices. And thus it is, too, that he preserves 
the mind innocent of taints; and carries, as Coo.eripGE says, “ the 
feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood ;” whilst at the same 





* On the sublime and beautiful—Taste. 
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time he enjoys a two-fold existence in his sensibility. ‘ Genius, that 
generous temper,” says D’Israel,* “ which knows nothing of the base- 
ness of mankind, unsatisfied and raging with a devouring eagerness 
for the aliment it has not yet found; to perfect some glorious design: 
to charm the world, or make it happier.” What a vast gift is genius? 
the creative power of the mind! Even place the possessor in the soli- 
tary dungeon, and he is there a Bunyan—delightfully employed in 
creating images which have a divine influence and an unlimited effect 
in carrying out the great purpose for which they were intended. The 
soul of such a being cannot be subdued by any corporeal necessity, 
and what would prostrate another only animates him. 

Nature presents herself to the man of genius in a myriad of beautiful 
forms. To him there is much “ unwritten poetry ;” it buds in the beaute- 
ous floweret, and blossoms in the forest-tree—carols in the songster of 
the woods, and shrilly whistles in the rushing of the wind—exhibits its 
hues in the gorgeous rainbow, and glows effulgent in the sunset clouds 
—deafens the ear in the mighty cataract, and resounds in the quaking 
thunder-bolt—shines resplendently in the starry canopy of the sky, and 
gleams lurid in the lightning’s glare ; and only is it lost to us, when 
increasing in grandeur, it mingles in the sublimity of Heaven. Such 
and innumerable others are the objects which call forth the poetry of 
the soul—-the bliss of its sensibility. 

But the same fine susceptibilities which give to the poet these plea- 
sures, open him also to reverse sensations. Soured by the non-appre- 
ciation of his feelings by a world which understands them not; he 
wraps himself in despondency, and becomes the prey to morbidity ; 
and thus it is that Madame De Sraew says: “ Melancholy is the 
genuine inspiration of genius; whoever is not conscious of this affec- 
tion of the mind, must not aspire to any great celebrity as an author; 
for this is the price at which such celebrity must be purchased :” and she 
might have added that the melancholy mind is most aptto philosophize, 
because it is more open to impressions which causes it to think. Melan- 
choly often arises from seclusion or non-intercourse, and thus those 
under its influence exhibit those peculiar traits called eccentricities. 

How enobling is the attribute of genius? how pure, how powerful, 
and how valuable? Rox.int says: ‘“ How splendid soever the glory 
of arms and birth may appear, there is stil something which more nearly 
concerns us, which we derive from learning and the talents of the 
mind. * * It gives a man superiority far more agree- 





* Literary Character. { Belles Lettres. 
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able than that which proceeds from riches, birth or employments, as 
these are all external; whereas, the mind is properly our own, or rather 
is ourselves, and constitutes our very existence.” ‘There are many 
thymists, but few poets. The true poet is the child of nature; he acts 
in simple obedience to her will, guided entirely by her motherly hand. 
He has in his possession an unmixed spark of inspiration, and controlled 
by its fire he constantly communicates its halo around him; he yields a} 
his sensibilities in poetry—in the words of *« impassioned truth.” 4 















CHAP. II. 


POVERTY, &c. 






stronger expression I may say with ancient Burron——“ poverty is the 
muses patrimony.”* This assertion, very few, if any, will deny; for 
ithas become an aphorism that the chaplet that decks the brow of 
genius is, generally, the only property appertaining to,her. It is true 
there are exceptions, and brilliant exceptions, where not only comfort 
but absolute wealth was the concomitant of genius. I can name among 
moderns, Byron, Rocers, and Sir Watrer Scorrt, but usually the 
corps literati feast more mentally than corporeally, and often drink 
deep of the cup of penury. Else we should not record Gotpsmirn in 
poverty, Savace wretchedly poor, De For in the pillory, and Cuarrer- 
TON asuicide; and let me add, too, Butter, the author of Hudibras, 
“aman,” says Dr. Jounson, “ whose name can only perish with his 
language. The mode and place of his education are unknown; the 
events of his life are variously related, and all that can be told with 
certainty is,thathe was poor.” And besides these,I can insiance 
the great Father of (Epic) Poetry—the itinerant Homer. And 
where does the cause lie? It is almost impossible for a talented mind 
to grovel in the strife for worldly gain. ‘That is but a secondary con- 
sideration with a soul which deems the life-of man to be of a higher 
destiny. Hence, those I have written of as enjoying the superfluity of 
nieans, were, it is well known, blessed with both genius and wealth at 
the same time by birth-right, or by occurrences extremely rare; and 
the opposite party who experienced not these pecuniary gifts, being 
unsuited, both by actual incapability and unwillingness for the warfare 





Poverty but too often heralds the fame of the poet; or, to use a 
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of business, suffered privations. Yet they had treasures co-existent 
with them; they were the great gainers in that innate sensibility 
which, properly appropriated, always affords delight unknown to the 
sensualist. Poverty, besides, proves a stimulant to exertion. Joxn- 
son, in his life of DrypEn, says: “ Poverty is sometimes too hastily 
accused. Ifthe excellence of Dryden’s works were lessened by his 
indigence, their number was increased; and I know not how it will 
be proved, that if he had written less he would have written better’; or 
that, indeed, he would have undergone the toil of an author, if he had 
not been solicited by something more pressing than the love of praise.” 
Want added energy to the talents of Horace, and it doubtless has had 
the same effect upon a Jarge majority of authors. 

But aside from this desagrement, misfortune often thrusts her gloomy 
form into the abode of genius in other ways. It is but too true that 
the gaunt spectre of misery follows in the footsteps of the gifted ; it was 
misfortune which clouded the brows of many of past days by domestic 
trials. I will only allude to the unhappy marriage of Mrs. Hemans, 
the favorite of England; she whose head was crowned with laurels 
from her youth until death deafened her ear to the plaudits of millions, 
And yet there was a sorrow within that absorbed all the pleasure which 
arose from gratified pride. The matrimonial difficulties of Mitton 
also, are dwelt upon by Dr. Jounson. And why is this? Does the 
wisdom of Gop so abstract sensibility from the snare of ambition; and 
woo away the soul from fleeting things to lead it to think of a here- 
after. Mrs. Hemans has herself confessed that she entertained no 
fixed opinion respecting religion until her years were advanced, al- 
though her effusions were always distinguished by pious breathings. 
Will not metaphysics then avail us here? Perhaps the chord of sensi- 
bility requires a relaxation of its strain. May we not suppose that this 
abrogation from the flights of fancy preserves the equilibrium of the 
mind, and distracts it also from that applause which, as in the case of 
that lady, was unceasing—without a controverting word of disproval— 
and which can but end in satiety. ‘Then despite the complaints of 
the Muse, the trials of her votaries may usually be looked upon as 
blessings rather than as evils; even when worldly circumstances alone 
are consulted. They give relief from the trammels, the oppression of 
constant, ardent thought; and though the remedy is at times the des- 
truction of that peace which is of the fire-side, yet it is not then worse than 
the disease ; a mind vitiated by flattery and by pride. There are evils 
avoided by suffering evils: who that has felt the aching void” of 
melancholy that would not dispense with some comforts to eradicate 
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it, and it is akin to genius, and comes from other sources than misfor- Ltt 
tunes only. BurTon* gives “ two main reasons why students should be 
more subject tothis malady than others. The one is, they live a sed- 
entary, solitary life, sibt et Musis, free from bodily exercise and those 
ordinary disports which other men use; and many times, if idleness 
concur with it, (which is too frequent,) they are precipitated into this Mt 
gulfof a sudden.” etc. Give something for the mind to think upon , i} 

besides its passion, and life is spared half its gloom. i 
















CHAP. 





lll. 





EDUCATION. 







The works of SuaKspeare remain an immortal monument of the full 
success of genius without a thorough education. And in days more 
modern, it has also been tested and satisfactorily demonstrated. Camp- 
BELL’s reasoning is so conclusive on this point that it may supercede 
the use of further argument. Writing of Burns, he says: 

“The poetic genius of Burns, nourished on scanty learning and 
inspired by nature herself, will furnish a text tor the philosopher, who 
speculates on the influence of book-required learning on gifted minds 
of the first order. Milton on the one hand, stands an example of the 
poetic benefits of much learning ; whilst Shakspeare and Burns con- 
front and refute the assertion ‘that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” That much learning is covetable by a poet, has long ceased 
tobe my opinion. In the bare toil of acquiring it his mind exudes 
much of its natural strength and sensibility ; but that some learning is 
useful, has been illustrated by Shakspeare, whose mind, an alembic of 
sweets, distilled more of the essential odors of classic mythology, and 
more of the beautiful in classical history, than the minds of a thousand 
pedants could have collected. Burns, apparently less learned than 
Shakspeare, never looked back to ancestral inspiration, but was him- 
self an ancestor in poetry. I cannot give up my classical partialities, i i 
but I confess the truth of Burns’ words when he derides those ‘ who i oe 
think to climb Parnassus’ hill by dint of Greek ;’ .and his strokes of na- | 
ture bring down my conception of the quantum of learning that is ih : 
needful for a genuine poet to the lowest point. I could point out in A 
Burns’ songs, thoughts exactly similar to those beautiful Greek epi- j 
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grams, of which Burns could have never heard. Here Burns wrote 
Greek poetry, without having learned the very characters. When Na- 
ture takes genius by the hand, she always conducts her pupil to the 
tender and the beautiful, and by a shorter road than the learned Jan. 
guages.” 

We cannot but agree with the averments of the author of the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope ;” they are too explicit. Learning is certainly an ad- 
vantage, as it expands the mind, and keeps it in healthy exercise. But 
it should not be permitted to clog the thinking faculties. The thirst 
for knowledge, when indulged in, is often inextinguishable, and imper- 
ceptbly wears away the strength both of the body andthe mind. Physiol- 
ogy tells us that it can do this, and therefore though Pope had contemned 
a little learning,” it is better to have the taste remaining with the little 
than to allow the brain to sicken with its fullness. I will add, in fur- 
ther support of this logic, the following extract from a review of Milton 
and its biographers, in the ‘‘ British Critic : 

‘* Learning does not very frequently employ taste as her scribe; and 
her manuscripts, which, if written in a fairer hand, would have been 
received into every house, are consequently not seldom confined to the 
solitude of the studious scholar.” 

Sir Walter Scott is also an instance of success without the classics. 
His knowledge of Latin alone was slender, for he makes a remark in 
his diary, that being asked by a friend to examine a work in that 
tongue, he expresses his ignorance of the language. This was at the 
acme of his fame. Very probably his memory, like that of many others, 
did not retain the early acquisition of it, and the taste for literature at 
the epoch called not for the use of it. Whether this growing careless- 
ness for the dead languages and abstruse works is an evil or a benefit is 
not my province, but that that carelessness is rapidly growing stronger 
in the more refined nations is undeniable. 

Genius, however, will exhibit her superiority without the aid of aux- 
iliaries; though, doubtless, her productions would, in some cases, be 
much enhanced in value by their assistance. She could at least afford 
to her illegitimate children greater room for display! An acquirement 
of languages, foreign to our own, is certainly an evidence of talent, but 
it would be absurd to attribute such an evidence of taste and industry 
to genius. 
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CLEANTMUS: A TALE OF HUMILITY. 


BY PENKHALL STOKE, ESQ. 


Much has been said on the importance of humility; it has often been defined, and 
sometimes illustrated. From the days of our Saviour to the present, every man who 
aspired to a high station, and all that have been compelled to occupy a low one; 
princes and peasants, warriors and peace makers, bandits and anchorites, have every 
one heard lectures on this topic: yet, every effort has most lamentably failed in ma- 
king humility a trait in the character of the human species. Whether this obstinacy 
arise from a repugnance to so eminent a virtue, for such I esteem humility—or 
whether it be at war with a passion to the strength of which it is unequal, I leave for 
metaphysicians to decide ; it is enough for me to know, that no virtue ensures greater 
happiness to its possessor, indeed, without it there is no enjoyment at all. 

Cleanthus is a man of good family, and possesses moderate fortune ; he has trav- 
elled all over Europe; made observations on men and reflected on manners; he is 
engaged in business, but not so much for its profits as for the relief it affords a mind 
otherwise preying on itself. His person is agreeable and health good; yet with all 
these advantages, joined with great powers of conversation, he is, perhaps, one of 
the most solitary and unhappy beings in the city of Boston; the only fault he pos- 
sesses, arises from the same want of humility. 

If he desired to marry, there are few families so high as not to deem him an acqui- 
sition ; for, added to the advantages already enumerated, he is talented, benevolent, 
and temperate: if he wished political eminence, the most distinguished statesmen in 
the Union would forward his ambition: if he sighed after the pleasures of literature 
and science, he has ample means to gratify his propensities; yet, with all these fields 
open to him, although his ambition be inordinate, he lives without aim. 

Being disposed for a stroll on the mall the other day, I called at my friend’s count- 
ing-house and requested his society ; this he readily granted, as I am one of the few 
on whom he can rest the load that lies at his heart. Arrived at the place of prome- 
nade, we met one who had formerly been his school-mate, accompanied by his wife 
and two children ; the latter were in a child’s carriage drawn by a colored nurse ; 
presenting a picture of domestic happiness calculated to awaken unpleasant associa- 
tions in the breast of the most inveterate Benedict. 

“There, Stoke,” said he, “there is that happy fellow, Danvers, who married my 
first love, Lucy Barrett. I think I might have won Lucy, but I knew she was very 
much attached to her father, who doated on her, as was right: she is a lovely crea- 
ture even now—the few happy hours I enjoy are spent at her husband’s fireside, for 
Danvers and I are still intimates.—” After this parenthesis, he proceeded: “Of 
course the old gentleman would have known of my proposal, and, before he gave his 
countenance to the match, have entered into a scrutiny of my character and pros- 
pects; besides, perhaps, consulting half a dozen friends, to find out whether it were 
agreeable to both parties—my parents being at that time alive.-—Then, her brothers 
would have thought that they had a right to be familiar, and the old man would have 
offered his advice; indeed, the whole world of our acquaintance would have made it 
their especial business to discover some other than my true motive for marrying ; and 
on such terms they may take wives who want them, as for me, [ prefer to remain in 
single blessedness.” 


VoL. 1—4 
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Cleanthus was in the vein, and to have interrupted him would have had no effect, 
therefore I listened with patience, determined to reflect on his character for my own 
benefit, as I knew I could not change his. 

He had scarcely closed his remarks, when up came a bustling, pompous man, and, 
with the air of one in authority, marched past us, scarcely deigning a bow ; though 
we remembered the time when he fawned about us like a spaniel. My friend could 
not restrain his indignation, and thus broke out: 


“See that despicable fellow, he is one of our State Senators, and bids fair to enjoy 
a tolerable share of popularity, perhaps he may become Governor ; already the peo- 
ple, whom he once courted, begin to court him ; and so essential has he made himself 
to his party, that his secession would create a schism. It is true that such a man’s 
situation is rather enviable than otherwise, could it be obtained without a sacrifice of 
moral independence ; but when I remember the means he has used, I despise the man 
and contemn his position! At the time I first knew him, he was a favorite with my 
eldest sister on account of his finished manners ; no youth curled his hair with 
greater taste, or moved to a lady with more grace, He could even gabble French, 
and was really an accomplished young fellow, and in the office of an attorney, who 
was himself a political character. The employment that gave the first incentive to 
the lad’s ambition, was being set to copy a series of resolutions to be adopted at an 
approaching caucus On attaining his twenty-first year, he dared to essay a speech 
in support of a resolution offered by his employer. To become known to the party, 
he attended on town meeting days, and officiously thrust tickets into the hands of 
the citizens: this impertinence, and smirking, procured him the reputation of {a 
“useful young man.” By associating with the vulgar, in the bar-room of the village 
tavern, he became popular with the dissolute, because he was no aristocrat, and one 
of the people. Lecturing at sundry Lyceums produced him favor with the younger 
part of the fair sex, who pronounced him a “ very fine young man.” 

“‘ Nothing remained but to ingratiate himself with the party committee, and a seat 
in the Legislature was secured. The profession he had chosen necessarily gave him 
some advantages, and after learning how to smile to please, and frown to flatter, he 
was employed to do the dirty work of the party, for which nature had eminently 
qualified him. The talents he possessed were respectable, but he took care never to 
display them to the disadvantage of those whose influence he wished to secure. It 
would indeed have been hard had all his labor been futile, and his sycophancy met no 
reward ; thus iis present situation can be accounted for. Such are the means hehas 
employed, and you see the meed he has gained. The prize of ambition may be 
gratifying to its possessor, but I will never accept it on the terms!” 

In a subsequent part of our walk we met a spare pale man, who wore a pair of 
golden spectacles, and seemed to shrink from observation, his gait was slow and me 
thodical, and his manner impressive. He came up to Cleanthus, and with great affa- 
bility entered into conversation vpon topics which could not fail to be agreeable. 
There was a sweetness, yet decision, in his voice, a transparency in his white fore- 
head which convinced me that he was no ordinary man. When he lifted his long 
attenuated finger, there was a dignity which riveted the atter.tion, there was a de- 
gree of affection in his bearing, notwithstanding a certain pedantry, which could not 
fail to win the regard ; it was a kind of silvery demeanor, such as might be expected 
from a philosopher, and when he left us, his absence gave no pain, it was effected 
with so much benevolence. Cleanthus again addressed me: 

“ {did not introduce you to my friend, because there is an understanding betweer 
us, that we do not introduce persons to each other, until there has been a mutual un- 
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derstanding that the introduction be agreeable. Next time I visit him, I will let him 
know who you are, and, at his first social party afterward, you will be invited with- 
out ceremony.” 

I felt anxious to know who the gentleman was; expressing my prepossession in 
his favor ; Cleanthus replied : 

“That was Mr. Daniel, whose chemical and other scientific discoveries, have made 
his name familiar as an household word with the educated throughout the civilized 
world, and we are fortunate in having met him. There are in this city, many who 
would sacrifice much convenience to be placed on his list of friends; but he shrinks 
from observation and promiscuous contact ; it is very probable that he has had, this 
day, some one looking out for some time, to inform him when the least crowd was 
stirring. But he has spent thirty years at least in his favorite pursuits; and who 
would waste the noon and morning of his days in that, which yields a pleasure 
which comes too late in life to be enjoyed ?” 

Such are the feelings of a man who was created an ornament to his race, but whom 
pride has perverted. He did not marry, because he was too proud to explain his pe- 
cuniary affairs even to the object of his affections: that even men should presume to 
have sympathy with him was gall and wormwood to his soul. He did not become a 
politician, because his pride would not allow that he could have anything in common 
with them to whose happiness his projects must be subservient. Science had no 
charms for him, because pride forbade that he should climb the hill which affords a 
path to all who seek distinction. Yet, strange to suy, the character of Cleanthus is 
s0 little understood that, among his friends, he is regarded as a man of singular 
modesty, and very few would believe, even were they told, that his conduct is the 
result of indomitable pride. 

A very little humility would render him comparatively happy, by instructing him 
how to contribute to the happiness of others. Blinded by pride, he cannot see that to 
give explanations does not necessarily imply an imputation on his honor: nor can 
he perceive that a man may attain the highest offices in the State, without a particle 
of intrigue, by setting out with the good of mankind at heart, and making every in- 
dividual feeling subservient to that great end—neither could he see, that the pursuits 
of science have in themselves a pleasure, independent of the applause or esteem of 
mankind ; these last may enhanceit, but they are not its creators—love of approbation 
isa despicable feeling, when compared with that refined felicity experienced by the 
true philosopher on making some valuable discovery. Let Cleanthus acquire humil- 
ity, and, in any future pursuit, he will not be so engrossed in promoting his own hap- 
piness as to render himself tmiserable. 











THE PATRIOT AND HIS DAUGHTER: 


BY EDWARD R. BOYLE. 


The sun was lingering on the western hills, 
‘When on the ocean’s verge one stond alone ; 
Upon his high, pale brow was writ 
Strong purposes, well-planned, unchangeable. 
That magic mystery which terrifies, 

Yet wins, lay sleeping in his deep, dark eye; 

It seem’d a spark of the divinity, 

As if the lightning of its glance could scorch, 

As if the softness of its beam could heal. 

His mouth was formed in beauty’s sweetest mould, 
But in its calm compression it was stern. 

E’en hope, that bright-eyed maid who rules the great, 
Would faulter e’er she asked a boon denied. 

Yet there was naught repulsive in his mier— 

It was a native greatness that forbid 

The near approach of rude society— 

For he was lov’d, deeply, and purely lov’d. 

It might be fascination—but the babe 

Would leave its mother’s breast and cling to him. 
Nay, more, fair girls, timid as the wild gazelle, 
Would confidently lean upon his arm, 

And feel the safer, if he closer pressed. 

But now he was deserted and alone, 

And rugged as the rock he stood upon, 


His eye was fixed upon a modest flower, 
Which ’neath the shelter of that rock had grown. 
It was a lovely bud, though rudely match’d, 

Yet but for that its beauty had been nipp’d. 
That firm old foster-father check’d rude winds, 
And lent his storm-lash’d sides for trellises, 
’Gainst which the fiow’ret grew, mocking at harm, 
And pouting forth a challenge to the gale, 


{t may be fancy—but it seemed—that flower 
Had waked the memory of other days, 
And vainly did he seek to check a sigh. 
It was the first, ’twill, haply, be the last, 
That hero’s bosom heaves—still he will feel— 
But pride will freeze the drop within his eye, 
If in its depths his grief could find a fount. 


Near him, toss’d by the wave, a skiff was moor'd, 
And a fit emblem of his life it was. 
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Like to the sea is popularity, 

Fair, calm, at times, yet he who trusts that wave 
Shall oft be wreck’d, and, like that skiff, shall find, 
When storms rage loudest, there is power unseen 
Guides every act, and if he break control, 

The rocks are nigh, which skill can scarce avoid. 
E’en if he strive, and reach a friendly shore, 

His good name falls a sacrifice, and then 


Sinks the proud work of years—fame blots her scroll, 


And where he thought to find recorded deeds 
Of worth, he reads envy’s distorted tale. 


Thus with the exile, and a nobler heart 
Ne’er fell by malice, crime, or treachery. 
Virtue may die, and leave no epitaph 
To mark her tomb, but ne’er again shall wrong 
Pile more of wrong, on one more wrongfully. 


in the distance, far, a proud ship loosed its sails, 
And when the shore is clad in evening’s pall, 
That brave old man will be upon the sea, 
The stars will light him from his thankless land, 
Yet he will not repine, for he hath drank 
So deep of wrong, that he is seared to pain. 


Now, at the appointed hour, a dark haired girl, 
Scarce woman yet, fell on her father’s neck, 
She did not weep, nor mourn, nor sigh, nor whine, 
Hers was the grief of one attached. 
Neither grieved, or if they did, not weakly, 
But ’twas the sorrow of proud hearts, which thrill 
In sweetest unison. They met in love— 
fo comfort, not embitter their last hours, 
These souls were not of marble, but unwise, 
And weak, the burstings of an ill-timed grief. 
They suffered in the cause of right—to mar 
The sacredness of which, by private plaints, 
Were criminal--and had that daughter puled 
One weak regret, that father had rebuked ; 
Nor were she worthy of so proud a sire. 
They knew their parting now would be for aye, 
Yet discontent sate not upon their cheek, 
Tliey even were unmoved, and in that hour, 
Unbroken was their virtuous peace. 


He speaks, 
And eager turns his daughter's ear to catch 
Her father’s benison. 
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“My child! farewell— 
It is the better end of life to learn 
To bear our lot. Now were the time to grieve, 
If thou, my daughter, hadst not borne thee well. 
Fate hath no shaft to wing, than this more keen ; 
For thou hast been all that my love could wish, 
Ambition hope, or sportive fancy paint. 
Huge is the debt of happiness I owe 
As having sprung from thee. Its meed be thine, 
And, as the dews of summer’s night are pure, 
So will thy days be bright. But this is vain, 
1t would not then be life—few are its joys, 
*Tis mists, and storms, make up man’s history. 
Amid these storms to be a shield to thee, 
Was all I hoped—and hoped, my child,—-in vain ! 






“T have striven to win a spotless name, 
That, when the records of my days were writ, 
On honor’s page, a bright line might be found. 
This my country deems a crime, and [ fall, 

But thou wilt know how far I was from guilt. 
From this, then, glean, that virtue is no shield, 
When it would thwart the selfishness of man. 


“T thought this might be so, and not to leave 
My loved one in an utter loneliness, 

Have placed the founts of happiness, where thou 
Mayst reach and drink. The empire of the mind is thine, 
I leave, as thine inheritance, a throne, 

Built on the immortal spirit’s base. 

Thy subjects are creations of the soul, 

And its bright images await thy call. 

The sensual world is not thy heritage, 

Ah, if it were, I had been vainly taught. 

Then draw thy treasures from the depths of thought. 
Seek not companionship or sympathy, 

For I have tried and sounded all its depths, 
But in another’s heart have found no strength. 


















“Trust not man; not that I deem him bad, 
But he is weak—his life is made of change ; 
A feather floating in the air—a worm 

That crawls across his path, a loathsome sight-- 
An insect buzzing round a flower at noon, 
Whose gaudy, fragile wing a breath destroys— 
All these Lear power to mar his purposes. 
The moment he has long been hoping for, 
May glide away, and he not know it came, 
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Then envy jeers, and fate turns round to mock. 
Thus, hollow are the baubles he would gain. 
And thus may end the intense desires of youth, 
Or manhood’s ceaseless care, 





“If this be life-— 
And that it be, e’en hope would not deuy— 
It were not well to trust hope’s plaything—man. 
He is so weak that he doth think to find, 
In bustling multitudes a greater strength, 
And gives to others simple confidence. 
How weak !—For when he most ingenious seeme, 
Thereis a secret something none may know, 
Which from the inner chambers of the soul 
Sends forth its laws, and wiit becomes its slave. 
Unto another thou canst scarce be true. 
Such is the weakness of humanity, 
Yet for this weakness, | say, trust not man. 





“But thisis vague. I tell thee, trust not man— 
I mean, trust not what he hath fashioned him. 
Th’ immortal principle within is good, 
And bids him persevere in effort to improve. 


“‘ A few there are whom it were well to love, 
Such thou, at last, will find; but, for a while, 


Thy friends will be of many hues, my child, 
Of such a shape will proffered kindness be, 
That thou wilt almost smile, but not in scorn, 
That good should wear so oddly strange a form. 


“ From him, who deems thy friendship honor, shrink, 
As from a reptile—he is worst, if aught— 
Yet spurn him not, ’twere folly to offend, 
Naught is so deadly as the vain man’s hate. 
Some will seek converse with the exile’s child, 
Some ape a sympathy, unfelt, unknown, 
And if’twere genuine, it were nought to prize. 
Some bend as if at youth’s, at beauty’s shrine, 
And not a few will deem thee oracle, 
For on thee fell that fearful gift, my child, 
Wisdom untaught, Foresight was born with thee, 
Thou hast thy mother’s mind. But trust not these, 
Thy father trusted such and found them false, 
Else he had stayed to be thy father still. 


He that hath trained his mind to sacrifice 
His feelings, love, and sympathies to truth, 
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Whose heart is callous, but whose judgment strong. 
Trust him; but make advances cautiously, 
Then he will seek thee--if he do at all-— 
To commune with a mind well schooled in thought. 
He will cling closest in the darkest hour, 
Like rocks molten together ye will stand, In the 
And brave each blast of ill, then if you fall, country | 
You fall in triumph, having conquer’d ill— die 
’Tis thus, bitter though this life may be, 
The palate may be tauzht to call it sweet. mass of 
enacted | 
“Regard those forms the world establishes, agency ¢ 
But deem that virtue which doth conquer sense, 
No other meaning hath that sacred word, 
Else crime of yesterday were fame to-day. 
For treachery, man ofttimes asks a wreath ; ' 
But if he be betrayed, he tells of wrong. times, th 
In either case he means the same ; he thinks, hereditat 
That thus he’ll gain the fickle world’s applause. Venice z 
Be secret in the ends thou strivest for, 
The world deems nothing merit save success. 
Note down the trifling acts of those around, 
They are the index which the wise may reade of, or as 
Seek not revenge for injury--that is vested ir 
The most ignoble passion of the heart. be merel 
But this thou needest not warning ’gainst, 
Thou knew’st the brave with patience bear all ills. 
Humility costs naught, yet wins the crowd. : 
None but the worthless need a haughty port ; coming { 
Yet while one taint of earth clings to the frame, sorbed it 
Pride still adheres to man—though but a worm. The E 
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“ Again farewell, my latest thought will be on thee; 
My latest wish that fate may use thee kind. 
And if it should be harsh, thou wilt not shrink; 
But be where virtue and thy duty calls! heart, m 
I can no more—farewell—farewell—farewell !” of West 
We ar 
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Smiling they parted. But a soft sound thrills,— 
’Tis sweet as the tones from old Judah’s hills, 
When a bard charmed the sprite that tortured a king, ‘ 
And long in the ears of the exile ’twill ring. tralasian 
An accent more mild on the gale never fell, governin 


Than the music that hung in that daughter’s farewell. Vv 








THE PARLIAMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY CALEB GUSHING, 


In the political institutions of the United States, asin those of every 
country possessing any share of liberty, the prominent authority, that 
which most directly concerns, and which most universally interests, the 
mass of the community, is the deliberative assembly, by which laws are 
enacted for the government of the people, by themselves, or through the 
agency of their chosen representatives. Such assemblies, in modern 
times, are the point of distinction between constitutional and arbitrary 
governments,—between governments administered for the good of the 
many, and those administered for the advantage of the few. Some- 
times, they have been composed of the aristocracy of the country, the 
hereditary landholders, exc!usively possessed of effective power, as in 
Venice and Poland. At other times, as in the France and England of 
the present day, they have been mixed of popular representation, and 
of amore permanent aristocratic body, acting either as the supporter 
of, or as the check upon, the authority of an hereditary executive power 
vested ina single individual. And again, as with us, they are found to 
be merely the temporary instruments of the entire people, employed, 
for considerations of public expediency and convenience, to adminis- 
ter, for the time being, a part of the delegated functions of sovereignty, 
coming from the people, always amenable to them, and speedily reab- 
sorbed into the great popular whole. 

The Parliament of England was, for a long time, the only prominent 
legislative body of Europe, and still divides that distinction with the 
French Chambers. ‘That ancient and venerable assembly,—the thee 
atre of free debate, when the rest of Europe was ruled by arbitrary 
power,—the great exemplar of a representative body imitated by so 
many other nations,—and the parent even of our own constitutional 
houses of legislation,—irresistibly attracts a lover of liberty and an 
American. ‘There is no spot in modern Europe more endeared to the 
heart, more imposing to the imagination, than the consecrated precincts 
of Westminster Hall. 

We are, be it supposed for the moment, in that unequalled London, 
the capital of a vast Empire, having thirty millions of subjects in Eu- 
rope, and a hundred millions in Asia, Africa, America, and the Aus- 
tralasian Islands ;—the pulsating heart of the world’s commerce ;—that 
governing power, which combines the military ambition of Rome, and 
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the maritime and colonial ambition of Carthage. Evening approaches 
What, of all that is alluring in this great city of a million of souls, 
shall fasten our attention to-night? Whocan doubt? Parliament as- 
sembles, as usual, at five o’clock, to sit until twelve, one, or two o'clock 
of the morning; and thither will we go, as to the prime attraction of 
England. 

We start from Charing Cross, and the jostling crowds of this turn- 
ing point, between the busy thousands of the commercial quarters of 
the city, the fashionable squares of the west end of the town, and the 
near locality of the courts of law, the parliament house, and the royal 
palaces. ‘That noble edifice on your left, is the Palace of Whitehall ; 
and here, where you now stand, is the spot, on which King Charles 
perished by the axe, giving to future times a great lesson of popular in- 
dignation, and of appeased national vengeance. There, to the right, 
is the War Office, the Park of St. James, and the ancient palace of the 
English kings, renowned through Europe. Moving along, ina shifting 
panorama of rich equipages and mounted cavaliers, we come to a large 
open space, resting on the broad Thames, and showing us in the distance 
the sable pile of Westminster Bridge, looming up in the misty hori- 
zon, and relieved in the back ground by the archiepiscopal residence 
of Lambeth Palace. Let us pause on this spot. What is that sublime 
mass of masonry, that splendid group of gothic turrets, rising above a 
bright carpet of verdure on the right hand? It is the noble church of 
Westminster Abbey, where the great and the glorious of England’s 
dead repose, the princes of her ancient houses, the statesmen and the 
bards, who immortalized the name and the language of Britain. Let 
the heart bow in humble homage before the majesty of genius and of 
time, in presence of this admirable monument of national pride and 
human art, as it stands there in its imposing singleness of position! 
But look again. Here on the left, separated from Westminster Abbey 
only by the street before you, is a mightier mass of edifice, exhibiting 
various modifications of architectural style and successive ages of con- 
struction. In the midst is a lofty gothic structure, the fit companion 
and co-rival of the Abbey, its left hand side looking on the Thames, 
and haying a broad gothic portal in front. Built against its right hand 
de, is a series of castellated gothic constructions of modern erection, 
lofty and imposing in themselves, but seeming insignificant almost to 
the eye, clustering, as it were, under the eaves of the main edifice ; be- 
yond and behind which, you discern the outline of immense blocks of 
building of diversified classes, in like manner attached to, and grouped 
beside, the further end of the great gothic pile, which first meets the 
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eye Who can mistake it? You are gazing upon Westminster Hall, 
upon the courts of law by its right, and the two Houses of Parliament 
beyond, gathered together in successive efforts of men, as if by anom- 
alous chance, grand in the entire coup d’ail, antique or noble as to the 
parts, and yet contradictory and insecure, offending the judgment and 
the reason when analyzed, ihe apt image of the political constitution of 
Great Britain. 

Join we in this throng of persons, which is perpetually pouring into 
te portal before us, and ente: among them, within its vast interior. 
You stand in Westminster Hall, in that stupendous gothic apartment, 
one of the largest and loftiest in Europe, one of those noble halls which 
the Normans introduced into England, such as you see in the great 
parliament houses of Rome, Paris, and other French cities of the old 
customary law, and which is there aptly denominated the “ Hall of the 
Lost Steps,” Salle des Pas Perdus, being the place of promenade and 
of attendance, attached tothe higher courts of justice. Here you, and 
ihe crowds around you, seem lost in the very littleness of humanity, as 
you gaze upon the noble proportions of the grand anteroom of the 
courts and parliaments of the British Empire. Look upward to those 
heavy rafters which support that towering roof, unequalled, it is said, 
of the kind, in the universe, and compacted of mighty beams of chest- 
nut, and timbers of the virgin oak of Britain, hewn in her primeval 
forests, under which druids of old may have taught and sacrificed. 
Here, where you stand, the English Kings age after age, have as- 
sumed the sceptre and:the diadem,—here, even to the present day, the 
champion of England, at each coronation, rides in complete armor of 
proof, and lance in hand, as in the times of chivalry, and asserts the 
claim of the new King against all challengers. You perceive, that the 
multitude is pouring off into a series of doors on your right, which lead 
into the great courts of the Kingdom, from the King’s Bench up to the 
Chancery; but we may not follow them; for our present business is 
with matters of greater pith and moment; paulo majora canamus ; we 
are bound for the House of Commons. 

Passing on to the upper extremity of Westminster Hall, therefore, 
you proceed through a series of passages, to Saint Stephen’s Chapel, in 
which the Commons of England sit. If you happen to be a foreigner, 
and acquainted with members of the House, you may obtain admission 
on its floor, and to vacant seats at its immediate entrance beneath the 
gallery: otherwise, you pay a half crown to the door keeper for the 
privilege of placing yourself in the gallery, itself excessively crowded, 
and subject to be turned out at any moment, on a division of the House. 
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In this gallery sit the reporters of the newspaper press, who take down 
the debates with such wonderful despatch and correctness, that early 
every morning, a few hours after the adjournment of the House, its de- 
bates and doings are spread before the world, in the daily papers of 
London. To make these reports is a breach of the privilege of Parlia- 
ment, and of course contrary to law; but they are permitted from the 
same considerations of public information, which obtain in the United 
States. 

Suppose, then, that you have a seat beneath the gallery, opposite to, 
and in full view of the Speaker, and of all the members of the House. 
You see a plain oblorg hall, nowise remarkable in its architecture, at 
the upper extremity of which, sits the Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
whose deep sonorous voice, as he calls to order or puts a question, 
echoes through the House. On the right and left of the Speaker, at 
each side of the hall, are plain straight rows of benches, those on the right 
being occupied by the Cabinet Ministers and their friends ; those on the 
left, by the Opposition members. Before the Speaker, near the centre 
of the floor of the hall, is a large oblong table for the clerks, bearing 
upon it the Speaker’s mace, the “ bauble” as Oliver Cromwell calledit, 
when he publicly dissolved the Long Parliament. Nearer to you, at 
the lower or entrance part of the hall, are the cross benches, upon 
which sit those members, who are too timorous, or too independent, to 
wear the livery either of the Administration or the Opposition. Every 
thing is of the plainest business complexion ; there is no show, no ar- 
chitectural art, no pillared arcades, no rich drapery, to exercise the far- 
cy, or distract the attention from the seriousness and austere simplicity 
of the place. ‘The Commons of England are there, in the unadorned 
dignity of their time honored power.* 

The House of Lords differs most essentially in the form of its hall, 
from that of the Commons. Its arrangements are peculiar in this 
respect. The Lord Chancellor sits, when in state, on a woolsack just 
above the centre of the hall, the right and left and the cross benches, 
with rich crimson cushions, being arranged on each side of, and be- 
low, the woolsack. At the upper extremity of the House is an open 
space, at which ladies or strangers of distinction are admitted, on the 
order of a peer; at the lower extremity is another open space, called 
the bar of the Lords, at which messages from the House of Commons are 
delivered, and where suitors before the high court of appeals, and ordinary 
spectators at all times, are admitted to witness the proceedings of the 





* This description is of things as they were, previous to the late conflagration of 
the halls of Parligmen. nai ° 
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Lords. ‘There is nothing of peculiar architectural richness in the hall ; 
and of its decorations, the most curious is the ancient, dingy, and faded 
tapestry, alluded to in one of Chatham’s great speeches, as containing 
a representation of the English victories over the Spanish Armada in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

Having thus cursorily scanned the apartment into which we have 
entered, let us cast our eye for a brief space on the individuals before us, 
the assembled peers of Great Britian. 

I confess that the first emotion, which enters the mind, is one 
of disappointment. If you have happened to walk at night-fall in 
the precincts of the House of Lords, you will have seen a hundred 
gentlemen, perhaps, riding up, some in carriages, many of them 
on horseback, all plainly dressed, without any of the insignia of rank, 
but known to you as the noble members of the House of Lords. 
When you enter the House, and walk up to the bar, and remark a 
number of gentlemen scattered about on the crimson seats, vou ask 
yourself, if these can be the proud peers of England !—Are these the 
descendants and successors of the bold barons, who assembled at Runny- 
mede to extort the great charter of English liberties from King John ? 
Where are their banners and escutcheons? Their flashing arms? 
Their bands of mail-clad followers? All these have disappeared from 
the eye. The peers of England, no longer powerful by their physical 
force, are now only powerful as wealthy landholders and privileged leg- 
islators. All the rest has been swept away by the current of time, and 
it may not be long before legislation by right of birth will vanish the 
same way, in England, as it already has done in France. 

The House of Lords consists of the Peers of Great Britain so called, 
together with the elected representatives of the peers of Scotland and 
Ireland, and the Bishops. The peers of Great Britain are either the 
posterity of those who were peers of England, prior to the union of 
Scotland and Ireland, or they are peers since created by the Crown. 
Of course, the number is fluctuating, amounting at present to some 

three hundred and fifty. To these are to be added the twenty eight 
representatives of the hereditary peerage of Scotland, and sixteen 
representatives of the hereditary peerage of Ireland. There are 
twenty six bishops and archbishops, holding their seats for life. This 
branch of the English Legislature is composed, for the major part, of 
individuals who have risen to distinction in the army or navy, in politi- 
cal service, or at the bar, and in recent times ; comparatively few of its 
members being direct deseendants of the old feudal barons of the mid- 
dle age. Besides being an elementary portion of the legislative body, 
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and having concurrent power with the House of Commons in the origi 
nation of all but money-bills, and in the negative of all bills, it is more. 
over the highest judicial tribunal of the Kingdom, being the court of 
appeals for civil causes if the last resort, and a court of impeachment 
fot ihe trial of great political misdemeanors ; and peers alone are com- 
petent for the trial of one of their members, on accusations of ordinary 
crimes. It may be considered as the conservative, Stationary, or 
aristocratic element of the British Parliament. 

The House of Commons consists at the present time of five hundred 
members for England and Wales, fifty three for Scotland, and one 
hundred and five for Ireland, in all six hundred and fifty eight; being 
the most numerous permanent legislative assembly in the world, and 
the only one which exceeds in number the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts, the most numerous legislative body in the United 
States. Attendance, however, in the House of Commons, is very ir- 
regular. At the ordinary sittings but a small portion of the members 
are present. On extraordinary occasions only are they generally 
present; and the largest vote on record is said to be that on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, when five hundred and ninety eight mem- 
bers divided. 

The House of Commons came into being, as separate from the Lords, 
by the lesser barons and certain of the great towns sending their represen- 
tatives to Parliament in their stead, to avoid the burden of the personal 
attendance of all the freemen of the Kingdom. Anciently, there was 
no general or uniform method of electing the knights and burgesses to 
to the House of Commons; nor were they, like representatives in this 
country, apportioned with a view to any numerical equality of represen- 
tation. The King addressed his writ toeach county, summoning so 
many knights to appear for it; and selected, according to his discretion, 
certain boroughs to return in like manner so many burgesses to repre- 
sent them in Parliament. Probably the boroughs selected were for the 
chief part the most considerable in the Kingdom; but in process of time, 
owing tothe changes in the course of industry and trade, it happened 
that many boroughs, thus invested with the privilege of choosing repre- 
sentatives, were dwindled down to small villages wholly dependant 
upon some great landowner, or as in the case of old Sarum and Gatton, 
had absolutely ceased to be inhabited, so that the return of members 
was a mere matter of form, they being in fact nominated by the noble peer 
or commoner who owned the territory. Other places, on the contrary, 
formerly quite insignificant, had acquired opulence and a numerous popu- 
lation, without being entitled to representation. Practically, the effect of 
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this was that a large number of the members were the nominces of the 
aristocracy, who thus possessed a double share of influence, directly as 
members of the House of Lords or Commons, and indirectly by the power 
of appointing other members, while the people themselves were also 
deprived of their proper share of authority, by being unrepresented in 
the populous towns. The Reform Bill, passed in 1831, had for its object 
to remedy these evils, or at least to Jessen them, by suppressing the close 
boroughs, and conferring the right of representation upon some of the 
larger towns in their stead, thus curtailing the aristocratic, and aug- 
menting the popular, weight in the House of Commons. 

According to the theory of the English Constitution, as laid down in 
all the books, the national sovereignty resides in the King, Lords, and 
Commons, not in the whole body of the people. Parliament is supreme, 
there is no set constitutional limit to its authority; not only may it 
enact laws in the ordinary course of legislature, but it may change the 
order of succession to the throne, subvert the religion of the country, and 
increase at will its own tenure of office, ail which things it actually has 
done; and in a word it may perform all those acts of sovereignty, which, 
in our theory of government, belong only to the people in their consti- 
tuent capacity. This constitutes the grand fundamental difference 
hetween the English Parliament, and our Congress. The latter is only 
a limited legislative body, exercising powers delegated to it by a Con- 
stitution, which is the act of the people in the personal exercise of their 
proper sovereignty. ‘The former is a supreme and unlimited legislative 
body, itself the substitute for, and the exclusive depository of, the sov- 
~~ of the people, riot their delegated agent, nor controlled by a 
written constitution. 

Among the peculiar practises of the British Parliament is that of 
sitting altogether in the afternoon and night. The effect of this, to 
be sure; is to produce greater despatch of business; and to leave the 
day open for the business pursuits of the great barristers, bankers, and 
cabinet ministers, who, if otherwise busied out of doors, are for that 
very reason the most valuable and useful men within the House. At 
the same time it is extremely prejudicial to health and to individual 
habits. Some of the greatest men of the generations just before us, 
such as Lord Carteret, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, doubtless owed mach of 
their infirmities to the disorderly courses of life appertaining to con- 
stant and late attendance in the House of Commons. 

The House of Lords being a very select body, and the number of 
members in attendance for the most part few, it is a comparatively 
quiet and decorous assembly. Not so in regard to the Commons. It is 
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very common in this country to find fault with the United States House 
of Representatives, and to hold up its occasional excesses, of indecorum, 
noisiness, or breach of order, to the public reprobation. But, as a body, it 
is comparatively far more decorous and orderly than the House of Cdin- 
mons. ‘To be sure, the members of the House of Commons have no 
desks, at which they may read or write in the midst of debates, as is 
the case in our House of Representatives; but the former can be, and 
are, as inattentive to the member speaking, as the latter, when they 
choose. Ifa member of the House of Representatives may sometimes 
be detected with his feet on his desk, so may members of the House of 
Commons be seen, even cabinet ministers, in the centre of the hall, 
and its most conspicuous part, which they are by common consent 

privileged to occupy, with their feet on the clerk’s desk ; an indecorum, 

which, hot unusual as it is in the House of Commons, one of the 
veracious English travellers in this country indicates as an American 
barbarism and the fruit of democratic institutions. Nor is it rare to 
see the members stretched at full length on the seats of the House, in 

any and every part of it, as | have repeatedly witnessed them, sleeping 

out a debate until the time for division shall arrive. Gross personalj- 

ties are quite as common in the House of Commons as in Congress. 

When the House of Commons is most attentive and most orderly, the 

interjectional Hear hims! are in the worst possible taste, and every 

way offensive to the ear and the judgment. And when the members 

of the House of Commons do not choose to hear a speaker, or wish to 

bring a debate to its close, the vulgar noises resorted to, as whistling, 

braying, crowing, coughing, slamming of doors, and a hundred other 

school boy tricks for drowning the voice of the speaker, and clamoring 

him down,—a thing of frequent occurrence,—constitute a scene of 
riot and outrage, such as never, under whatever circumstances, is in 
the remotest degree approached by any thing which occurs in Con- 
gress. 

Theoretically, the House of Commons sits with closed doors. At 
the beginning of every session, an order is regularly passed, directing 
the sergeant-at-arms to take into custody all strangers who may,be 
seen within the House. A single member can at any time require the 
arder to be enforced to the clearing of the gallery, and examples of 
the exercise of this right continually occur; and whenever a division 
of the House takes place, and a formal vote upon any question, all 
strangers are, in every case, obliged to withdraw, and the doors of the 
House are locked. Theoretically, also, the debates are not reported ; 
and it is a breach of the privileges of Parliament to take notes of 
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the speech of a member for the purpose of reporting it. 1n those cases, 
as inso many others, the theory of the English constitution is one 
thing, and the practice another; and here, as elsewhere in England, 
the principles and the theory are mischievous or ridiculous, and it is 
the practice, in derogation of the theory, which alone deserves com- 
mendation. 

By astanding usage of the House of Commons, no lady is admitted 
within its walls while the House isin session. The first peeress of the 
realm is no more exempt from the operation of this rule than the meanest 
peasant. If she desires to see its interior at such time, or to listen to 
a debate, all she can do is to ascend to the space above the roof of the 
hall, and between that and the roof of the building, where she may 
look down through the orifice in which the rod of the chandelier de- 
pends; and this is what ladies not unfrequently have done upon occa- 
sion of interesting debates, or in the influence of a natural and Jaudable 
curiosity. What is the reason of this curious provision? To be sure, 
there is no room to spare for ladies; but as little is there for spectators 
of the other sex. Anciently, it would appear, they were not so rigor- 
ously excluded; and the present rule originated in some interruption 
of the decorum of the House, in a manner of which there are several 
instances on record as occurring at occasions of great solemnity in 
English history. ‘Thus, during the trial of King Charles before the 
High Commission in Westminster Hall, when the name of Lord 
Fairfax, Lord General of the armies of the Commons, was called in the 
roll of commissioners, a voice from the crowd was heard to say: ‘He 
has more wit than to be here!” And when the charge against the 
King was read by the clerk, on his arriving at that part of the charge 
which stated that it was exhibited “in behalf of the people of England,” 
the same voice was heard to exclaim: ‘‘ No, nor the half of the peo- 
ple. It is false. Where are they or their consents? Oliver Crom- 
well is a traitor!”? The individual who thus defied the court, and 
denounced the all-powerful Cromwell, was Lady Fairfax. Again. Sir 
Walter Scott makes use, in the novel of Redgauntlet, of a singalar 
fact which occurred at the coronation of one of the Georges. When 
the champion of England rode up Westminster Hall, challenging all 
persons in behalf of the King’s title, a lady stepped out from the crowd, 
and threw down a glove as the token of denial and defiance in behalf 
of the Jacobites. I mention these anecdotes to illustrate the doctrine 
which is alleged in justification of the rule in question. There is in the 
female constitution a forgetfulnesss of self, a hearty independence of 
spirit, in the tenderest and gentlest frames of this the porcelain clay 
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of humanity, for which the French, whose women have much more 
character than the English, possess the appropriate name of abandon, 
which means something more and higher than our expression of self- 
abandonment. If these considerations do not account for their exclu- 
sion from the House of Commons, really [ know of no better. 

Hatsell gives an account of the immediate occasion of their final 
exclusion from the House. Governor Johnstone, then a member of the 
House, being a crusty old bachelor probably, wishing to introduce some 
friends of his, and finding the places occupied by ladies, moved that the 
latter should be required to withdraw. ‘This motion was manfully 
resisted by other members in debate, and still more so by the ladies in 
person, who resolutely maintained their posts, and well nigh defeated 
the assembled Commons of England; since when, they have never 
been admitted there, although still permitted ingress to the House of 
Lords. 

Long before this, however, if not absolutely excluded from the 
House, their presence was a subject of remark. In Grey’s Debates of 
Ist June, 1675, is the following: ‘Some ladies were in the gallery, 
peeping over the gentlemen’s shoulders. ‘The Speaker spying them, 
called out, ‘ what borough do those ladies serve for?’ ‘To which Sir W. 
Coventry replied, ‘they serve for the Speaker’s chamber.’ Sir Thomas 
Littleton said, ‘perhaps the Speaker may mistake them for gentlemen with 
fine sleeves, dressed like ladies.’ Says the Speaker, ‘ I am sure I saw pet- 
ticoats, petticoats.” And if ladies undertook to influence the proceedings 
of the House of Commons at that time, as they were charged in regard 
to judicial and other questions before the Lords, there was good 
apology for the ungallant dialogue preserved by Grey. For in 1675, 
Lord Shaftesbury said, on one occasion: ‘ Pray my Lords, forgive 
me, if, on this occasion, I put you in mind of committee dinners, and 
the scandal of it; the droves of ladies that attended all causes ; it was 
come to that pass, that men even hired, or borrowed of their friends, 
handsome sisters or daughters, to deliver their petitions.” And scanda- 
lous as are the offences thus imputed, they might well have happened in 
the deplorably corrupt reign of Charles II. 

In the old times, before the reformation, abbesses attended Parlia- 
ment in person ; and lay peeresses, though they did not attend in per- 
son, yet nominated proxies to vote in their behalf, as peers now do; and 
in the Parliament of 31 Edward II, there were ten of these female 
members of the House of Lords acting by proxy. And, down to a very 
late period, there have been examples in England of ladies, owners 
of close boroughs, who could and did exercise the privilege of causing 
their nominees to be returned as members of the House of Commons. 
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Notwithstanding the Parliament of Great Britain has a well deserved 
celebrity as one of the few legislative assemblies in Europe, which not 
only outlived the middle age, but continued to acquire more and 
more of political power, yet the early debates, before and down to 
the era of the American revolution, are very meagre in quantity and 
inferior in quality. All that remains to us of the parliamentary 
speeches of the seventeenth century is of this description. There is 
not one of them which rises above mediocrity, either in matter or man- 
ner. Nor is there any of the time of William and Mary, Anne, and 
the two first Georges, which can be cited as a specimen of parliamen- 
tary eloquence. Lord Chatham’s are almost the earliest, which are 
anywise readable. And then follows the galaxy of brilliant names, 
Fox, Burke, Pitt, Windham, Canning, Brougham, and the rest, of the 
reign of George Ill. Such is the undeniable fact. What is the 
explanation of it? 

Much of it, undoubtedly, is to be ascribed to the géneral progress of 
liberty and of civilization, and to the growing importance of the peo- 
ple. But the immediate cause of it is, I think, closely connected with 
the history of the press, and of the publication of the reports of de- 
bates. I have alluded tothe citcumstance that the daily reports of 
debates in Parliament are, even now, theoretically, a breach of privi- 
lege. But the details of this are very curious. 

At the very beginning of the last century, the only regular account 
of the debates was given in a couple of annual publications of history 
and politics. Next, the debates appeared monthly, of a very brief and 
summary form, in the Gentleman’s and in the London Magazine. 
They were not yet contained in newspapers. These monthly publica- 
tions began to be complained of in the House of Commons; and at 
length, in 1738, the subject was formally brought before the House, 
the Speaker himself introducing it. Sir William Yonge said the prac- 
tice must be stopped, and the reporter punished. ‘ If you do not,” 
said he, ‘ either punish them, or take some effectual method of check- 
ing them, you may soon expect to see your votes, your proceedings, 
your speeches, printed and hawked about the streets, while we are sit- 
ting in this House.” This possibility seems to have been advanced by 
Sir William Yonge as a very strong and striking illustration of the 
grievance of allowing reports of the debates to be made, and to have been 
regarded as a sort of rhetorical extravagance. Sir Thomas Winning- 
ton was equally zealous to put down the practice. ‘“ What,” said he, 
“will be the consequence, if you allow these reports to go on un- 
checked? Why, sir, you will have every word that is spoken here by 
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gentlemen, misrepresented by fellows who thrust themselves into our 
gallery. You will have the speeches of this House every day printed, 
even during your session; and we shall. be looked upon as the most 
contemptible assembly on the face of the earth.” At length the House 
adopted, unanimously, a resolution to the effect: “+ That it is an high 
indignity to, and a notorious breach of, the privileges of this House, 
for any newswriter, in letters or other papers, (as minutes, or under any 
other denomination,) to presume to insert in the said letters or papers, 
or to give therein, any account of the debates or other proceedings of 
this House, or any committee thereof, as well during the recess as the 
sitting of Parliament; and that this House will proceed with the 
utmost severity against such offenders.” 

For aught that appears, this resolution is still in force, as a part of 
the standing law of Parliament. Its immediate effect, at the time of 
its adoption, was to injure the quality of the reports, instead of mak- 
ing an end of them. Fictitious or Roman names were used to distin- 
guish the speakers; very imperfect sketches of what they said were 
given; the Gentleman’s Magazine published the proceedings of Par- 
liament under the disguise of ‘‘ Debates in the Senate of Lilliput ;” 
and the London Magazine called its report a ‘* Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings and Debates in the Political Club.” In short, the people 
had begun to need and to require some account of the doings and 
opinions of their legislators. 

Soon after this time, Dr. Johnson began to prepare the report of the 
‘* Debates in the Senate of Lilliput” for the Gentleman’s Magazine.— 
There is much discussion in the books, and a great variety of statements 
and opinions, as to whether these reports are authentic in any degree, 
and founded on what the several speakers actually said, or whether they 
are pure fictions. See, among the rest, Boswell’s Johnson, and Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary History. (Pref. vou. 1x.) Whatever the fact 
in regard to this point, certain it is, that with these reports there opens 
the first dawn of that splendid succession of English orators, of whom 
Chatham was the first in time as in fame. Still the debates had not 
found their way into the newspapers. This happened near the close of 
1770; and very speedily the House of Commons entered upon a series 
of most outrageous acts of privilege, terminating in that practical, and 
as it were admitted and recognized, defiance of the rules and power of 
Parliament, which still obtains. The House passed orders for the atten- 
dance at its bar, of eight printers engaged in publishing its debates. 
The printers disobeyed. Thereupon, the officers of the House were 
commanded to take them into custody. Three of them were accord- 
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ingly arrested, but immediately discharged by the city magistrates of 
thecity of London. For this, two of the city magistrates, the Lord Mayor 
Crosby, and Alderman Oliver, were sent to the Tower, and the clerk of 
thecity being brought to the bar of the House with his records, the ma- 
jority committed the ridiculous and disgraceful violence of compelling 
him to tear out from the city register the leaves containing the judg- 
ment of the magistrates. Still none of the refraetory printers appeared, 
and at length the public indignation, which the acts of the House had 
awakened, overawed its members, and the whole matter was allowed 
to drop, without any relinquishment or modification of its tyrannical 
pretensions on the part of the House, and yet without any cessation of 
the practice of printing the debates, or any punishment of the printers. 
In effect, the people, and the progress of public liberty, triumphed over 
the House of Commons, with its barbarous maxims and absurd ideas 
of the old time. Upon this, Mr. Woodfall, of the Public Advertiser, 
introduced, and afterwards Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, com- 
pleted and established, the present method of reporting the debates for 
the press of London. 

This is one of the thousand examples, which occur in the history of 
the House of Commons, to warn us against adopting in the practice of 
Congress any notions of parliamentary privilege derived from England. 

In fact, while there is great similarity in the rules of mere form prac- 
tised in the British Parliament and the American Congress, the sub- 
stance of each is very different. ‘The House of Lords consists of the 
hereditary aristocracy of the country, or of privileged legislators ap- 
pointed by the Crown; while our Senate is compesed of the elected 
representatives of the sovereignty of the several States of the Federal 
Union. Our House of Representatives is the true exponent of the 
popular constituencies in the respective States, by which its members 
are elected. In the House of Commons, if its members are not men 
returned according to the fiat of borough proprietors, yet they are 
elected by comparatively small constituencies, so as to represent only 
the aristocracy of wealth and family for the chief part, especially in 
England, and in the county seats generally; and though it governs, 
yet it by no means represents, the British Empire ; since the members 
are elected fronr Great Britain and Ireland only, and the hundred 
millions of the people of the British Colonies are of course governed 
by the British Parliament, and for the benefit of Great Britain, not of 
themselves, having no representatives in Parliament. Here, the indi- 
viduals composing or epployed in the judicial, civil, or military service 
of the Federal Government are excluded from Congress, so that the 
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latter shall be an independent department of the government. There, 
officers of the army or navy, judges of the principal ceurts, and the 
ministers of the Crown, are members of one or the other of the Houses 
of Parliament; and thus, on the one hand, the Crown must have min- 
isters of sufficient popularity and weight in Parliament, and especially 
the House of Commons, to be acceptable to the majority; and on the 
other hand, most of the great measures of Parliament are in fact openly 
and expressly measures of the ministers of the Crown. 

But these are deeper questions than I intend to discuss here; and I 
conclude my desultory sketches of Parliament with a curious passage from 
Sir. Edward Coke.—W hat, think you, dear reader, is the model of a 
member of Parliament (or Congress ?)—An elephant! So it is authori- 
tatively laid down ina grave law-book, namely, the Fourth Institute, as 
follows :— 

‘© What properties a Parliament man should have. 

Tt appeareth in a Parliament Roll, (3 H.6, no. 3) that the Parliament 
being, as hath been said,called Commune Concilium, every member of the 
House being a Councellor, should have three properties of the Elephant : 
First, that he hath no gall; Secondly, that he is inflexible and cannot 
bow; Thirdly, that he is of a most ripe and perfect memory :—which 
properties, as there it is said, ought to be in every member of the Great 
Council of Parliament. First, to be without gall, that is, without mal- 
ice, rancor, heat, and envy. In Elephante melancholia transit in nutri- 
mentum corporis. very gallish inclination, if any were, should tend 
to the good of the whole body, the Commonwealth. Secondly, that he 
be constant, inflexible, and not to be bowed, or turned from the right, 
either for fear, reward, or favor, nor in judgment respect any person. 
Thirdly, of a ripe memory, that they remembering perils past, might 
prevent dangers to come, as in that Roll of Parliament it appeareth. 
Whereunto we will add two other properties of the Elephant: they are, 
that though they be Mazime virtutis et maximi intellectus, of greatest 
strength and understanding, tamen gregatim semper incedunt, yet 
they are sociable and go in companies ; for animalia gregalia non sunt 
nociva, sed animalia solivaga sunt nociva. Sociable creatures that go 
in flocks or herds are not hurtful, as deer, sheep &c; but beasts that 
walk solely, or singularly, as bears, foxes &c., are dangerous and 
hurtful. The other, that the Elephant is Philanthropos, homini erranti 
viam osiendit. And these properties ought every Parliament man to 
have.” 
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THE PITCH PLASTER. 
Translated freely from the ‘ Pechpflaster” of Wilhelm von Feurbrust. 


A plague upon thee, drawing pitch! 
I cannot bear thy dreadful itch! 

I’m sure that Hercules felt less 
When folded in his poisoned dress ; 
He writhed his massive limbs in ire, 
Quivering in the liquid fire, 

The wicked gift of Dejanire. 

That was a type in faint degree 

Of this my nervous agony— 

This twitching, itehing, irritation, 
This confounded'titillation, 

That sets every nerve a ringing— 
Hopping fleas, muschitos stinging, 
Furry caterpillars sprawling, 
Centipedes in cohorts crawling, 
Jiggers creeping in armies thick, 
Choosing places where to stick— 
Was ever mortal in such pain ! 
Scratch and scratch !—’tis all in vain, 
Still they bite and crawl again. 


ee RE 
ES 


“Take the plaster from your breast, 
Give it now a moment’s rest : 
Soothe it with a little oil,— 

‘Twill be well in little while.” 


Now, for fear of catching cold, 
Again the plaster must unfold, 
Again be warm’d before the grate, 
Fixed again for my breast-plate. 

*Tis twice as easy now, I think, 

Tis foolish thus from pain to shrink ; 
The thing upon my breast I’ll keep— 
I shall not feel it in my sleep. 

So down upon my bed I lay, 

Fired with torment all the day,— 
Ah! what hideous sights I see,— 
Look! those devils perched on me! 
No bigger than your little finger, 
With each a sharp and red-hot stinger. 
Which he carries in his nose— 
Hissing in my flesh it goes! 

And oh! to feel their nettle-toes * 

As they patter o’er my skin, 
Laughing, screaming--horrid din! 


* In the original “ nesselfusssen,” 





POETRY. 


But I can bear this game no longer, 

Let me try who is the stronger :— 

Smash, smash, bang, bang! I’ve done your bacon— 
I hurt my hand, and—I awaken. 


In vain I seek to close my lids, 

The busy pitch all sleep forbids ; 

So I toss about all night, 

Anxious for the coming light. 

I try to think of Mary’s eyes, 

But the half-formed vision dies, 

With a tickling twinge it flies ; 

In vain I think of Kent and Coke; * 
The poet’s aid [ then invoke, 

And verses to myself repeat, 

But not a couplet can complete ; 

{ call to mind the bulky Jack, 

The witty rogue who fed on sack, 
With all his rag-a-muffin crew— 
And Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol too— 
I try to laugh, but ’twill not do; 

I then begin to moralize, 

Alas,” I say, “ how swift time flies”— 
But there I stop my canting strain, 
And wish it flew as quick again ;—- 
The watchman bawls--I hope ’tis five—~ 
But twelve o’clock, as I’m alive! 


And thus, with now and then a doze, 
At length the weary darkness goes. 
This day with yesterday does match, 
’Tis still itch, itch, ’tis still scratch, scratch ; 
My body fidgets, head is muddy, 

I cannot read, I cannot study ; 

My sufferings exceed belief, 

And nothing furnishes relief. 

Show me any frying martyr, 

States with him at once 1’ll barter; 
Then fix me at the blazing stake, 
Give boiling oil my thirst to slake— 
Why in an hour, or Jess, ’tis o’er, 
And torture I shall feel no more ; 
But I a month this plague must bear, 
Ere from my tortured breast I tear 
This horrid sticking, stinging plaster, 
That momently is sticking faster. 
Rather than have suffered this, 

I would have borne my rheumatiz. 


D. 


* These names are substituted for some doctor’s of the civil law. 





JOEL JUMBLE. 
A TALE FOR FATHERS, 
Cuapr. IT. 


Wherein the hero is introduced, and some details given, which, although wninterest. 
ing to the general reader, are the progressive links of the chain which binds 
together our narative. 


We left Aunty persevering in her journeyings through rain and mud, when the 
history of that good gentlewoman, Mrs. Mary Stone, took the narrator from his 
track. Luckily for the traveller, thus far our heroine, her progress did not depend 
on the historian, or her patience would, with the greatest propriety, have been worn 
out. Allow me, then, to begin where { left off when I diverged into witchcraft and 
its mysteries. 

It has already been hinted that Aunty’s arrend to Leeds was to assist in consum- 
mating one of the most natural consequences, and when again on her way had ample 
time to cogitate on the mysterious warnings she had received from the benevolent 
Mrs. Stone. Mr. Wooler’s unreasonable scepticism had irritated her ingenuity to 
uncommon activity, thus creating a still stronger motive, than that which mere super- 
stition could engender, for giving to the airy nothings of the wind, if not “a local hab- 
itation and a name,” at least the form and substance of words. Besides, it was some 
months, perhaps years, since she had had an opportunity of meeting a ghost face to 
face. Her stories from oft repetition had become familiar to all—Many persons 
could tell them as well as herself, and to maintain her superiority something must be 
done. When on the two horns of this dilemma, the kind Molly Stone made a bridge 
of herself, as has been seen, that Aunty might march to still greater honors. By the 
time she had arrived at her destination, she had put together all the vowels and con- 
sonants repeated by Mrs. Stone, as near as she could remember, and was quite cer- 
tain that she had heard all she remembered. A skilful cross-examiner might have 
elicited more, but the most subtle reasoner could not have made one jot or tittle of 
her testimony to pass away. What that testimony was will appear at the proper 
time. 

Aunty eontinued her ramble till she arrived at a row of dingy-looking, two story 
houses, with windows two feet square, and panes five inches by four, in Duke street, 
then a more respectable part of the town than at present. One of these she entered 
without ceremony, and was the home of the Becca alluded to by Aunty in her dia- 
logue with Mr. Wooler, the toll-gate-man. Becca was the lawful wife of Zebedee 
Jumble, and the mother of his two children. She was the rea: neice of Aunty, had 
been the belle of Woodhouse, and that Lord of the Creation with whom she had 
intermarried was a clotheir, who worked at a neighboring cloth mill, which reared 
its dusky front near his dwe’ling, and whose tall black chimnies, peering to the 
clouds, seemed to frown at heaven. 

The row we have alluded to was inhabited, at the date our narrative commences, 
by that class of artisans, now unfortunately a very small one, who set out in life de- 
termined to use every just means to acquire independence, and, as the first step to it, 
draw a line between themselves and the idler, the improvident, the drunkard, and 
the depraved. Said line, to the last two worthies, is almost as impassible as the guif 
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which seperates the honest Lazarus from his compassionate friend, who, on earth, 
refused to do a deed of charity with the crumbs that fell from his table. Of this better 
class of artisans was Mr. Jumble, his house was literally the abode of industry, and 
consequently he enjoyed all the few luxuries which fall to a poor man’s lot. His 
fellow-workmen regarded him as a man of substance, and treated him with that 
respect which is always paid to the first of a class, no matter how mean that class 
may be. It would be a matter of curious enquiry to search for the causes of this 
deference, but in the case before us, I have no doubt it was the influence of the high 
polish on certain articles of oaken furniture, upon the minds of those whose wives 
were deficient in that industry which produced it. Lest this polish should be too 
brilliant, it was contrasted with the clearness of the stone floor, the flays of which 
were untainted by the least stain or spot of greese. All the houses in that part of 
the country are floored with flays of a beautiful yellow free stone, which is abundant 
in the neighborhood. 

A bright blazing fire in a polished grate welcomed the weary woman, and she had 
time to divest herself of her wet hord before any of her friends were aware of her 
arrival. Indeed, it would have put Aunty out of temper for a week, had any acci- 
dent brought her in contact with a man before performing certain changes in her ap- 
parel. I have already observed that Aunty was particularly lucky ; for she had no 
sooner adjusted her snow-white linen cap, and tied on her clean check apron, than 
a decently dressed man entered. He was about thirty years of age, robust, of ruddy 
countenance, and might have been called handsome, but for a certain austerity of 
bearing which at first seemed repulsive. From the interest exhibited in the hasty 
glance which his small gray eye took around the room, it was evident he was mas- 
ter of the house. This glance was the work of a twinkling, but it was so searching 
that if a spider had woven the first mesh of his airy nest in the most remote corner, 
it would not have escaped him. 

“Well, Aunty,” said he in that affectionate tone with which stern men facinate 
their fellow mortals, “I’m glad to see ye, but I did na expect to see ye so soin.” 

From such a source, this approval was no small compliment, and Aunty replied : 

“Nae, nae, Zebedee, Ise not ower active now-a-days, but laws-y-me, Ise seed 
dreadfw’ things, and he’erd ’em too. 

“Tush, tush, Aunty,” answered Zebedee, “dye think I’m an owd woman too, 
Ye’ve seen nought warse than ould Yo Kay, nor he’erd nought better than yer own 
laugh.” 

As this was said kindly, it excited no visible tartness of temper, and the dialogue 
Was interrupted by the entrance of a female from upstairs, who observed : 

“Lack-a-day, Betty, who’d a thought that ye’d a gotten here so soin. Wha yeer 
artiver than ever, I declare!” 

Nae, nae, Mrs. Bell, ’se growin’ owder an’ owder. But how’s Becca! Ye cannot 
be Christains for sure, or ye’d tell one how Upoor lass war first, afore kempin about 
my activeness!” answered Aunty rather tartly. 

“‘Varry weel considerin, you knaw. Come up stairs, an’ see her, she’s bin axin 
for yer,” rejoined Mrs, May. 

“ Aye, aye, go up stairs wi ye, an’ I’ll wait here for t’Doctor,” said Zebedee. 

We will now follow the worthies into the sick chamber, which, like the room 
below, evidenced that industry was the presiding genius. The bed linen and cur- 
tains were drip white, to use a Yorkshire superlative, and the seats of sundry very 

old fashioned, high-backed oak chairs, were covered with material of the same tex- 
ture and character. Midnight was already past, and a feint voice from the bed 
inquired : 
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“Js Aunty come?” 

“ Aye, my lass, hereI am. How is te’ my dear bairn?” answered Aunty. 

“Take my hand,” replied the voice. ‘ Well, Aunty, this isa sore trial!” shecon- 
tinued. Her request was complied with,—pom Aunty sighed her sympathy-—and in 
the sigh of the humbie there is no deception. But her mind was so deeply tinctured 
with superstition, and irritated by the reception she had met with from Zebedee, when 
about to relate her interview with Mally Stane, that she answered: 

“ Aye, lass, an’ it will be, for as I wor comin’ by Mally Stane’s tree, I seed her, 
an’ shu told me, “the bairn thats’ born to-neight sall wash the streets o’ Leeds in 
bluid!” 

The poor woman instantly withdrew her hand, with a shriek that would have vi- 
brated through nerves of adamant. The house rang again, and Zebedee inquiring 
the reason, could get nothing satisfactory from Aunty, who, most probably, was una- 
ware of the cause of the invalid’s agitation. From that time she was insensible, and 
while his mother was in this state of unconsciousness, at one quarter past three in 
the morning, the infant, whose varied fortunes [ purpose to trace, was ushered into 
this world of weal and woe, recklessness and care, happiness and misery. The lim- 
ner may, at times, but feebly portray the shades of feeling which gives a tint to cha- 
racter, yet it may be, that the traces of his pencil shall not all pass away, without 
leaving some line of the deepest meaning to at least one reader; and of meaning, 
only because it may unlock some spring of feeling that shall flow as an unction over 
some gangrene of the heart. 

The invalid’s insensibility was followed by a syncope, broken by fits of delirium 
and convulsion. At times her features would assume an expression of horror, and 
her eyes, glaring wide open, seem fixed on something which had locked up her senses. 
In that stare there was something so frightful that even her medical attendant turned 


his eyes away. Occasionally a slight flush would steal over her clear olive complex- 
ion, and give an inexpressible loveliness to her fine features, for the poor sometimes 
have fine features. All was alarm,—it was a case without paralell in the experience 
of any of the attendants, and the poor husband was bidden to prepare for the worst. 
None knew the cause of this phenomena, not even the unhappy patient. Like one 
that is shot at unawares, she felt the bolt, but knew not what it was, nor whence it 


came. 

During one of her calmest moments the infant was presented to her, but, instead 
of greeting it with a mothers’s fond welcome, she snatched it out of the hands of 
Aunty, and with a wild scream asif of exultation, she threw it from her with all her 
convulsive strength. The curtains at the post of the bed broke the violence of the 
fall, neverthcless it tumbled heavily on the floor. 

“The Lord hae mercy upon us, shu’s killed it!” exclaimed Aunty. 

“We sall surely be hengit, and t’neighbors ’Il talk so,” said Mrs. Bell, in the great- 
est alarm. 

However, they might have spared their agitation, for, by one of those especial 
providences which often step in to befriend the unfortunate, the infant only squalled. 
The next experiment, which the ingenuity of the ladies of the bedchamber suggested, 
was that of showing it to the mother without allowing her to touch it. But had it 
been a rattlesnake, or the egg of the more amiable cockatrice, the mother could not 
have evinced more repugnance or aversion to embracing it. Here was indeed a di- 
lemma ; the medical attendant had departed, and the father was called in as a matter 
of necessity. 

“We must get a nurse,” said Zebedee. 
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“Wel! done, thee,” answered Aunty, ironically, “I wonder who'll be gotten. I’se 
sure I know nobody as can do ought wi’ it.” 

Now this appeared very conclusive to Aunty, for it never entered her busy head 
that by some possibility there might be one person, stowed away in some corner of this 
world, whom she did not know. Zebedee nevertheless rejoined : 

“Get, why John Burrows’s wife to be sure, shu’ll take it.” 

“Who made thee a conjurer, or a witch, that thou suld know that, for I hev'nt 
seed Nancy Burrows for a month past,” returned Aunty in the most decided tone ;— 
being inwardly quite confident that, because she had not seen the lady, no other per- 
son had. 

“‘Prythee whisht, an’ get t’bairn wrapped up so that I can take it without danger,” 
was Zebedee’s decisive reply. 

“ But weant t’neighbors talk so?” asked Mrs. Bell; and without further parley 
the infant was disposed of acccording to the directions of its father. 

Now Zebedee was one of those men who, by some prescience, are always prepared 
for the worst. No matter how unexpectedly trouble might arise, he had always a 
remedy at hand. In this case he had spoken to the future nurse of his child above a 
month before its birth, and it was well understood that if anything happened to its 
mother, she was to be prepared for its reception. 

A few minutes only elapsed before the father set out with his tender burden. But 
by this time the weather, more hospitable than the mother, had moderated. The rain 
had ceased, the wind was hushed, and the moon was once more mistress of her em- 
pire. “This is a good omen,” thought Zebedee, “ no harm will come of this,” and 
he pressed the infant to his breast still more fondly. The clearness of the sky cheered 
the father, and if his feet had been winged he could not have trodden more lightly, 
and swiftly, that his charge should receive no hurt. It was very soon left as a spe- 
cial deposite, and although no receipt was taken there was but little danger of its 
being removed but by the constitutional authorities. 

For a number of weeks Mrs. Jumble continued in this state of apathy concerning 
her offspring. She made no enquiries concerning it, and when at last she was made 
sensible of having given birth to a child, she still persisted, and acknowledged her 
unnatural antipathy to her offspring. It was long before she could tell the cause of 
this strange feeling, and might have continued ignorant of it to this day, had not 
Aunty benevolently, repeated her story concerning the witch’s malison. A knowledge 
of the sympathetic cause of her aversion was thus forced upon her, and the mystery 
unravelled. The action of the superstitious tale on the mind of an enfeebled, delicate, 
and impeifectly educated woman, can be no matter of surprise ; but this little event 
had much influence in moulding the future fortunes of our hero. To many women 
this would have been an additional inducement for loving the child, but in the case 
before us it only afforded an additional reason for justifying the dislike. Among 
other notions entertained by this unfortunate victim’of Aunty’s benevolence and Mally 
Stane’s witchcraft, was one that persisted in accusing honest Nancy Burrows of hav- 
ing changed the child. Poor Zebedee had no alternative but to allow the infant to 
remain with its foster nurse, hoping that time would elicit the affections of its mother. 

Thus matters continued, Joel had been baptised according to the forms and cere- 
monies of the Church of England, Mrs. Bell standing god-mother, who the god-fa- 
thers were, or whether he had any or not, is a matter of uncertainty. I have no doubt 
however, that the New York Historical Society would award their next gold medal 
to the indefatigable antiquarian who would decide the important fact. If in pursu- 
ing this discovery it could be ascertained whether he smiled or squaljed during this 
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important ceremony, I have no doubt it would add greatly to the already high appre- 
ciation in which such patient researches are held. Whatever our hero’s claims to the 
kindness of his parents might be, the chances of their being allowed every year be- 
came less, for every successive revolution of our planet, during his sojourn with 
Nancy Burrows, introduced a new member to his father’s family, and made his modi 
cum in the stock of parental affection somewhat less, by the gross amount being divi- 
ded among 2 greater number of partners. Not often being present when dividends 
were declared, by the time he had reached his fifth year he was almost entirely for- 
gotten, for all the rest had been born under more favorable auspices—or rather, no 
other had enjoyed the kind patronage of Mrs, Mally Stane. 


Curap. III. 


A new character is introduced to the reader, whose career may possibly have an influence 
over the destinies of our hero. 


As my history is intended to be both metaphysical and philosophical, [ select this 
place, while my hero is at foster-nourse, wherein to discourse of his ancestry, and 
show the influence of successive generations on individual character. As Arabians 
trace the pedigree of their most favorite horses through the female, following their 
example, for the present I shall confine myself to the family of master Joel Jumble’s 
mother. 

Mrs. Rebecca Jumble was the only child of Aunty’s only sister, who was the el- 
dest daughter of Benjamin Clay, of Benny’s Patch, Woodhouse, and a famous mar- 
ket gardener ia those days. His garden was an enclosure on the edge of the moor, 
which he had recovered from the waste, by consent of the famous Squire Grimstone, 
from whom he held a lease. No location ever had a name more honorably bestowed 
an it than this enclosure, which to this day is called Benny’s Patch, in honor of the 
gentleman we have introduced, and whose name the villagers took the liberty of con- 
tracting. Benny Clay, then, as we shall hereafter call him, was the horticultural 
oracle of the village. His skill is to this day proverbial, and on that neglected spot, 
where, by the sweat of his brow he earned his bread, even “there’s many a garden 
flower grows wild.” The hawthorn hedges that a hundred years ago were trimmed 
with as much care as a modern dandy trims his whiskers, have run out of shape, 
and in many places are entirely broken down. The fruit trees have become old and 
sterile, and a bubbling spring which gushed from underneath the roots of a cherry 
tree is now covered with moss and filthy weeds; and disgusting reptiles are the only 
tenants of a fountain once a favorite for the purity of its waters. The old cherry 
tree still remains, but for forty years it has borne no fruit, and the only verdure it 
puts forth is a few scanty tufts of sickly green leaves, at the ends of a few straggling 
branches, yet more sickly, ragged and withered. 

The garden house is standing now, but untenanted, except by one owl and a fami- 
ly of bats, and roofless. It is a low building, half wood and haif stone, and in its 
more prosperous day was white-washed and thatched with straw. It had a porch, 
round which a honeysuckle clambered, and, although there were no vines, the north 
end of the house was covered with the creeping ivy, and the only part of the straw 
thatch which remains, is a small piece about two feet square, which is kept in suspen- 
sion by its windings, and affords shelter for a little million of sparrows. On the 
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south end a favorite wall pear tree spread its luxuriant branches. It is now dead to 
-be sure, but it continues nailed to the wall, just as the first and last occupants ot the 
-cottage leftit. Wall-flowers, geraniums, polyanthoses, and a host of other flowering 
plants bloomed in front. ‘They were not laid out according to the rules of modern 
taste perhaps, but each was put in that situation where it would thrive best. It 
must not be understood, however, that these were the most valued members of the 
-old man’s collection, for he used to say: “To my een the tater’s the bonniest flower 
that blooms.” Thereby meaning that that part of the blossom which contained its 
esculent properties, was by far the most valuable. 

Benny’s wife was one of the most notable women in the parish, Indeed, kind 
Yeader, had not all my characters been something out of the common order, they 
would never have become objects of sufficient importance to excite the attention of 
the historian. Well then, Benny’s wife was called Rebecca, and to say that her 
house was a pattern of cleanliness would be unjust to her neighbors ; for in those days 
notwithstanding the want of Orville Taylor’s humbug lectures on Education, cleanli- 
ness in housekeeping was so common a virtue that the want of it was extraordinary, 
Lam sure I know not which would have been the greatest curiosity, a slattern, or a 
child born without arms and six legs. 

Now it would seem taat the possession of all these good things ought to make any 
man happy, at least in a moderate degree. Benny Clay had a white cosy cottage, 
with a porch, a honeysuckle, an ivy, and a wall pear tree. Geraniums, and polyan- 
thoses likewise, with a clear crystal fountain, in which a nymph might perform her 
abulations, and become the purer. Moreover, his wife, to use a sectional superlative, 
“was as tidy a little body as ever were tied to a man ;” yet with all these advantages, 
and gaired by his own industry too, it is possible that Benny Clay was at times as 
miserable a mortal as ever bent his back to pick up the nutriment offered to him by 
his mother earth. If this probability be mysterious, I will unlock it by informing 
the reader that Benny Clay had not, throughout his whole frame, one grain of ro- 
mance, poctry, or sentiment, and a man without these ought to be very miserable. 
With Beniay it was all downright sheer common sense, ard common sense in its most 
uncouth dress. He delighted in being considered a plain spoken man, and to gratify 
that very laudable ambition he alweys put his worst thoughts, and sharpest words to 
battle inthe van. Then let it be remembered that he had two daughters, both possess- 
ing considerable personal attractions, and one gifted with notsmall portion of intellect, 
and the poor man had no reason to be in extacies with his lot in life. He had had one 
son who died in infancy, but so great were the hopes he had centered 1n his heir, that 
to the day of his death, at the age of ninety-three, the old man averred that all the 
calamities which had befallen him through life were owing to the loss of that son.— 
“If my son had but lived, ” was in his mouth fifty times a day, and always to justify 
some asperity, or as preface to some comparison with some object, to the disadvan- 
tage of said oUject, on the assumption of what that promising son would have been. 
Benny likewise owned a favorite horse, Greybeard, and with this add his two pretty 
daughters and he had sufficient provender wherewith to feed that hungry worm— 
misery. Greybeard had served his master twenty years and upwards; the spur had 
never galled his flank, neither had the whip fallen heavily on his back. No horse 
could have ever been more docile, nor could any niaster have been more kind. The 
best shelter when out of Benny’s stable was scarcely goud enough, and no grooming 
was satisfactory to his master, unless performed with his own hand. To a man of 
much native intellect these were insufficient to keep up that continuous excitement 
that gives a zest to life. 
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With the exception of Greybeard there was nothing on earth that answered Benn y’s 
expectations ; SO when soured with everything else in the world he would retire to 
the stable for comfort. I must confess that Greybeard was the most loveable horse 
Lever knew. He was docile, kind, obedient, and apparently perfectly conscious of 
the immunity he enjoyed from his master’s biting sarcasms, which were so unspar- 
ingly bestowed on every other being around him, except his own family. With all 
these draw backs, however, Benny was much respected by his neighbors. He was 
an “awful scholar ;” could read and write, and measure land. Then he owned an 
“ocean ® of books, some ten volumes perhaps, independent of the bible and some 
religious publications. Withal he was not preud of his great learning, but helped 
the poor in their distresses, and advised them in times of difficulty. In his youth he 
had surpassed his companions in all those labors and exercises wherein they sought 
to excel, which commanded their reverence. He was always foremost in defending 
the rights of the poor against the encroachments of the rich. He was the village 
Hampden, and being a man of unwearying industry had that sturdy independence of 
character which such virtues always generate. Out of such materials it is not sur- 
prising that circumstances moulded an unflinching , yet cautious Jacobite. The house 
of Brunswick was in his eye a greater abomination than the plagues of Egypt, or 
the sins of Jeroboam. If we except his propensity to work hard, Benny Clay’s 
characteristic was tenacity and steadfastness of purpose, it might, by weaker mortals, 
perhaps be called obdurate obstinacy of temper. There was no yield to him—mother 
nature had left out that ingredient when she made out the recipe for his character, 
and had given him an appropriate frame, full six feet four inches high ; sinewy, 
not an ounce of superfluous flesh on his bones, and as erect a figure as was ever set 
in motion by human life. This unbending disposition made him violently opposed to 
innovation of every kind, whether from the house of Brunswick, or from the in- 
creased intelligence of the age. He had a most superlative contempt for all the new 
fangled notions of those days, which although ingenious then, had long been num-- 
bered with the exploded inventions of antiquity. 

Benny had held his lease for twenty years, at the very moderate rental of a pep- 
percorn a year, and it was now about to expire. But as in the days of old there 
arose a king in Egypt who knew not Joseph, so had an heir, in this interval, come 
into possession of the Grimstone Estate, who knew not Benjamin, and the rent was. 
raised to the immoderate sum of five pounds a year, a large sum in those days.— 
Benny was the more annoyed at this, because it had been understood between him and 
the original leasor, that it should have a perpetual renewal to him and his heirs, as 
his ancestors had been the faithful adherents of the Squire’s family from time imme- 
morial, But some imformality in drawing up the lease rendered this clause of no- 
avail to the tenant. Besides, the old Squire, who was a wise and humane map, had 
introduced this measure to induce the peasantry to cultivate the waste land, of which 
there were many hundred acres, and thus increase the value of the estate. But his 
successor, aristocrat-like, could not perceive the policy of this judicious project, and 
destroyed the seed his half-brother had so carefully and discreetly planted. The sur- 
rounding peasantry thought Benny’s “ raise” an oppression, and perhaps the sufferer 
had less to say on the subject than any one else. However, the erones said no good 
would come of it, and sure enough they were right, for that ruthless avenger, ola time, 
at last made all things even.” , 

The new Squire, previous to taking possession of the old place, had lived only on 
his expectations, and was half brother to the leasor of Benny’s: Patch, with whom, 
according toestablished usage in such cases,he had ever been on the very worst terms. 
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He was already at the meridian of life, and had only one child, a son, now in hig 
eighteenth year. He had married a lady of some fortune and good family, but with 
the family he had quarreled, and the money was soon disposed of. For a number of 
years he had lived in extreme indigence, having no income but that furnished by the 
Jews, on the contingency of his coming into possession of the Grimstone Estates It 
might be that Alfred was thus preserved from many of those temptations which so 
often reduce the young men of his rank to a state of degredation, considerably more 
offensive than that of the most disgusting member of the brute creation. Notwith- 
standing the pernicious examples of his father, Alfred had a high sense of morality— 
not honor conventionally, for conventional honor and morality, are often terms of 
widely different meaning. This, added to a fine person, and a generous disposition, 
with an indomitable courage, made him a little more than commonly interesting. 
The good he possessed was inherited from his mother. 

Before closing the new lease Benny had called at the hall to see the Squire; for 
honest man, he never thought for a moment that anything so oppressive would be in- 
sisted on. Breakfast was over when Benny was admitted, who, without any slavish 
ceremony or delay, thus spoke to his landlord : 

“Tse come Squire, to ax about U notice o’ ejectment I had sent to me, telling me 
to quit my bit o’ Patch.” 

“Well fellow, and what have I to do with it, ” replied this amiable representative 
of one of the most ancient families in Europe, to a statement of his business from 
one so much his inferior. ‘My steward is in the office, see him! ” he continued, 

“Task you about it, Squire, because it’s always bin t? fashion in Woodhouse for t’ 
Squire to tak an interest in the welfare o’ the poor—not that I count mysel’ among 
em ; answered Benny, his obduracy being in no wise softened by the amiable recep- 
tion he had met from the “ gentleman born.” 

“What knave, do you dare to speak impudently to me, begone !*® returned the so 
justly incensed Squire, and he almost choked with rage, as he added: “a pretty set 
of wretches my fool of a brother has made of the clodhoppers in these parts, 
D——n!” And he paced the floor like a tortured tiger. “Begone, I say again!” 
he vociferated, but Benny stirred not an inch, he had come to talk with the Squire, 
which no other tenant dared to do, and finish his talk he was determined ; so he re- 
plied in a decided, calm tone, which held his landlord, as it were transfixed, without 
the power either to evade, or check this agreeable visitation: 

“Squire, if the gossips speak truth, my faythers hae sarved your faythers time out 
o’ mind. Mony a tale is told o’ the faithfu’ness o’ the men o’ my name to the Grim- 
stones. The Clays were niver common sarvents, but they followed the Grimstones 
through bluidy wars. My fayther were buried by the side o’ yaur fayther, in yaur 
awn family vault, according to his will. Both their names are printed on one stane. 
Owd Benny Clay carried him frae the battle field, through t? enemy’s ranks, when 
every other soger had left, an’ runned away. When the reight mon, Prince Charley, 
cam to claim his own, they baith went for reight again’ meight. My fayther, when 
the heiglanders were beaten at Culloden by the Bloody Duke, browt yaurs home in 
sae short a time, that, when he were tried at York for high treason, he were acquit- 
ted, because it wore thought impossible for him to hae been at Culloden. But for 
that, Grimstone Hall wad nae hae been yaus to day. For these sarvices, an’ I bein 
his only son, yaur fayther gave me t? patch, for payin a peppercorn a year. It war 
then a waste. I hae built t’ house, an’ now ye want to tak it frae me, if I weant pay 

aruinous rent. I sa’nt speak agean about it, but dinna persuade, either yer own or 
yersen, that t’ owd soger’s son ’ll be a friend to t? owd Squire’s haaf brother, an’ that’s 
? hardest thing I’se gotten to say to ye. Sae fare ye weel.” 
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Having thus satisfied his itching to say something, by delivering himself of this very 
egant effusion, displaying so tractable and docile a temper, the orator withdrew, 
leaving the new Squire to his reflections. It may be that these were none of the most 
pleasant to one who felt himself so deeply aggrieved, as did the Squire, by Benny’s 
insolent harangue. Really the insolence of the poor is a great abomination—a 
legislative stopper ought to be put on the valve through which their thoughts escape. 

As there were two persons in the room, it is not very surprising that this dialogue 
affected each differently. One had to turn his head aside to hide the starting tear ; 
the breast of the other heaved and swelled with rage, as though it contained an infant 
earthquake, which the dignity of the poor man kept from exploding. The new 
Squire, from a very discreet motive, did not attempt violence on the sinewy frame of 
his tenant, although the will was not to blame. The neutral was Alfred, who, when, 
the gardener had retired, thus addressed his highly respected parent : 

“Father you dont mean to take away Mr. Clay’s Patch?” 

“He can pay the rent, then, if he does not like that. It is no use encouraging these 
rascally peasants to be idle,” answered the sire. 

“But, father, Mr. Clay’s not an idle man, and you heard him say how his father 
helped my grandfather in the wars of the Pretender; ” rejoined the son in a sub- 
dued tone. 

“And he had the insolence to tell me of it too; but d——n him, he shall pay ten 
pounds a year or leave the place if he does not sign the lease to-day,” said Squire 
Grimstone in his usually affectionate manner. 

“You surely would not be so heartless,” remonstrated Alfred. 

“What, sir, do you speak thus to me, and take part with the insolent beggarly 
rascals. A pretty lesson you have learned during the three weeks you have been in 
Yorkshire. Leave the room! Begone,‘begoneI say, sirrah, and let me see your 
face no more, or by G——d I’ll disinherit you! ” was the fierce rejoinder of the infu- 
rated father. 

Alfred turned round to full fronting the Squire, and with a look in which scorn, 
rage, and contempt were concentrated, advanced one step as though he would have 
answered this brutal mandate, and left his home for ever. But he suddenly remem- 
bered that the man toward whom he thus felt was his father, and the rising thought 
was unexpressed. Half ashamed at the ebullition of his own feelings, and humilia- 
ted by the self. forgetfulness of his parent, he once more gazed stedfastly, and now af- 
fectionately on him, but his silent appeal met no kind response, and he retired in 
sorrow with ut having spoken one word. Could many an austere parent know how 
much he perverts the best feelings, and most sacred affections of his children, and 
avoid needlessly torturing them, many a day of shame he might avert, and many a 
night of anguish—and that a father’s strong anguish too—he might be spared. Such 
aone is now in my minds eye—one that has suffered, and is suffering, and will 
and must suffer—but these are the retributives for the past, and the lesson must 
now be conned in vain, for no future has again to come, that it may be profited by.— 
The ruin is wrought, and no skill of human architect can repair it. The fountain, 
Whence flows the noblest affections, is embittered, nor can all the honeydrops this 
world contains restore sweetness to its waters. But let neither be blamed—last of alk 
that father—-for both ‘are unhappy. I draw a veil over the rest, for this time, but 
when the mysterious book of fate is opened, we shall find that all has been for the 
best, or Providence has resigned control over the destinies of his handy work. 
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BY JOHN C. BRENT, ESQ. AT PARIS. 


In the confined space of two small volumes, the author of this racy and popular 
work, Mr, Cormenin, has sketched with a master hand a host of departed and living 
French celebrities. ‘These portraits, as he calls them, are so fresh and spirited, the 
style of execution so forcible and attractive, the subject so rich in interest and instruc- 
tion, that we assume the character and task of an impartial critic with peculiar plea- 
sure, and enter upon our responsible duty with high spirits and satisfaction. And if, 
by this our unpretending analysis, we shall induce our readers to procure and peruse 
the work, to which at best we shall be able to do but poor justice, our object will be 
ina great degree attained.{ For we assure one and all, that in Timon they will find 
anartist of rare merit, a painter who mingles his colors with nice judgment and con- 
summate taste, who dashes off portraits of striking resemblance and finished exe- 
cution, with a facility and happiness rare among even the most celebrated of his 
caste. We feel therefore peculiarly fortunate in being enabled to introduce, without 
further flourish of trumpets, to the acquaintance of an American public, a living 
French writer whose reputation is brilliant and solid, and whose pen has done full 
justice to the gravity and importance of the high task it has been his profit and glory 
to fulfil. 

In his division of contents, Timon adopts the following order of discussion:— 
1. The different kinds of proceedings in use at the Tribune and in the Press. 2, 
Methods of improvisation, reading and recitation, as practised by orators. 3. Pro- 
fessions which predispose to Parliamentary eloquence. 4. Different kinds of orators, 
according to the peculiar tones of their minds, their characters, tastes, and anticedents. 
5. Several tactics relating to the manners and polemics of the Opposition, of the ma- 
jority, and of the ministers. 6. The peculiar tactics of the ministers of each depart- 
ment. 7. Diction and mien. 8. General rules of oratorical art. 9. Application of 
these rules and principles, or portraits of orators, commencing with the establishment 
of Representative Government. 

Although it is a source of no slight vexation that we find ourselves obliged, by our 
time and space, to pass over without other notice, thana general favorable tribute to 
the matter and manner of the preliminary part of the studies, we hope our readers 
will pardon our abrupt and sudden leap “ in medias res,” and lend their attention to 
the sketches of our graphic author. 

The nine first studies or chapters being devoted to this preliminary matter, we are 
introduced in the tenth to some of “The Orators of the Restoration,” and although 
we find from the beginning that Timon is one of the Republican School, it does not 
appear that he allows prejudice or personal feelings to influence and bias his taste and 
judgment, as an honest and faithful biographer. 

He describes the epoch of the Restoration, immediately subsequent to the fall of 


* Etudes sur les Parlamentaires par Timon, Paris.—Pagneire editeur, 1839. 
Studies on Parliamentary orators by Timon. 





{We are happy to learn that Mr. Cormenin’s book is already in the hands of a 
vivid translator, a man whose genius will add new beauty and vivacity to the French 


language by his powerful use of the noble English. 
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Napoleon, as favorable to the Tribune, in comparison with the Stormy days of the 
late military dictatorship. The desire of freedom had succeeded the passion of mili- 
tary renown, and the voice of eloquence was again heard in the arena of political 
debate. 

We are told that Three Schools wrestled for supremacy. The English, Legitimist, 
and Liberal. Of the first M. de Serre was the orator, and Royer Collard the philos- 
opher. The subordinates were Camillé Jordan, Pasquier, Saint Aulaire, Courvoi- 
sier, Simeon, Keratry, and Laine—all deputies of various, but highly respectable 
reputations. The Legitimists were divided into two parties. The Ultras and 
the Moderates. ‘One composed of ardent men, carrying things to extremes, or of 
gentler men, devoted to God in Heaven, and to the King on earth. The other was 
composed of men not less believers but modified by the exercise of power, and who 
accommodated themselves to the charte, as to a necessity stronger than them and the 
royalty that obeyed it.” At the head of the first shone Messeurs de la Bourdonnaie, 
de Lalot, Dudon, Castlebajac, de Bonald, Salaberry, and Marcellus. In the ranks 
of the latter, we find Messeurs de Villele, Corbiere, de Berbis, de Peyronnet, de Mar- 
tignac, Beugnot, Josse d2 Beauvoir, Cornet d’Incourt, Pardessus, and Ravez. 

The Liberal School boasted men of high merit as statesmen, orators, and political 
writers, in de Serre, Manuel, General Foy, Benjamin Constant, Lafitte, Bignon, d? 
Argeuson, Casimir Perrier, Corcelles, Stanislas Girardin, and Chauvelin. 

To these members of those three schools the volumes which it is our business and 
pleasure to review, are devoted. 

In the eleventh etude we have a full-length and well-drawn portrait of the celebra- 
ted Manuel. 

Timon tells us he was born at Barcelnette, Basses-Alpes, on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1774, was deputy from Fontlenay Vendee, and that he died August 27, 1827. 

Weare informed that he came upon the political stage at a most interesting and 
critical juncture of affairs, when the nation, having just passed from the yoke of Na- 
poleon, was as yetin a state of fervor and fermentation, and Parliamentary orators 
marched cautiously and gently in their respective paths of duty, agitated by the recol- 
lections of the past and fearful of the future. It was at this epoch of general constraint 
and confusion that the subject of his sketch made his appearance in the political world. 
He is represented as of lofty stature, with a pale and pensive countenance, his accent 
provincial and sonorous, and a great simplicity of manners. His forte consisted in 
dexterity and rapidity of examination—he was not given to violence of style or mat- 
ter—possessed strong sense—was natural and unassuming, always master of his 
feclings, brilliant and easy in his language, adroit in the art of resuming, exposing, 
and concluding. 

On the fall of Bonaparte, finding that confusion and anarchy reigned supreme, that 
public opinion was divided between the Bourbons, the Republic, the Duke d’Orleans, 
and the son of the dethroned Emperor, and that civil war menaced the land with its 
frightful scourge, Manuel invoked the wishes of the army, the salvation of the country, 
and the text of the constitution in favor of Napoleon II, and although his efforts 
were fruitless, and the Bourbons were restored to their forfeited domains, he remained 
calm and collected, even when the Prussian cannon thundered on the bridge of Jena, 
and repeated the celebrated words of the great Mirabeau “ the bayonet alone shall 
drive us from our position.” 

Timon describes him as one of the most illustrious orators of the Chamber--his 
reputation before entering the Tribune as well established, and what is rare in polit- 
ical life his great name as sustained unsullied to the last. He was a liberal anda 
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moderate ministerialist during the cent-jours, and one of the opposition Tribune, 
during the Restoration. His style of speaking, as Timon informs us, was Parlia- 
mentary, free from meretricious ornament, correct but not attractive, rich in force 
and solidity. 

Manuel was an object of hatred to the “ Droite,” at a time particularly when party 
spirit ran high—when the emigration and the revolution, aristocracy and democracy, 
equality and privilege, were gathered in the Chambers, and the struggle was one of 
intense hatred and zeal, a struggle for life or death. He was prominent in every 
passing event, elections, budget, penal laws, petitions—nothing escaped him, and 
cool and unwavering amid the threats and taunts of his opponents he kept on in the 
even tenor of his way, preserving, when all around was storm and danger, the se- 
renity of his countenance and the placidity of his soul, 

He was calm and intrepid--his heart was warm and patriotic—his manners affable 
—his habits refined—was honest by principle, and of a modest and moderate ambi- 
tion not often found in public men. 

As to his political creed, we are told that he preferred Napoleon II. to the Repub- 
lic—that he was for royal prerogative, for the institution of two Chambers, hereditary 
peerage, salaries of the clergy, and administrative guaranty of public officers. 

Timon then lauds in warm terms the subject of our review for the courage des- 
played by him in 1823, when M. de la Bourdonnaie moved his expulsion on account 
of his too open and strong expression in debate of his dislike and hostility to the 
Bourbons. We would be much pleased were our limits to allow of a translation of 
the speech delivered by the Vendee Deputy, on such a dramatic and trying occasion 
when a Gendarme was ordered to tear him from the midst of his indignant friends, 
and the populace conducted him to his hotel as the champion of their rights. But 
this popular ebullition cooled—he was not re-elected to the Chamber he had so much 
instructed and honored by his zeal and talents. This ostracism so little merited—this 
exile from public Jife he suffered with comparative resignation but not entirely with- 
outregret ‘ You are one of the Litenti,” he exclaimed to Benjamin Constant, “ your 
pen has left you, but what remains to me?” 


12Tn Stupy.—The next who appears in the studio of Timon to be sketched is 
M. de Serre. 

The subject of this etude, the Comte de Serre, was born at Pagny, department de 
Meurthe, March 12, 1776, was deputy from the Haut Rhin, President of the Cham- 
ber, Minister of Justice, and Ambassador to Naples, &c , and died July 21, 1834, 

Timon at the beginning of his “Seance” informs us that his appearance in the 
political arena was in every respect apropos. Louis XVIII. had returned to his 
throne, and Napoleon had landed on the barren rock of St. Helena—-the allied armies 
had ceased military operations, and encamped unresisted on French ground. But 
the Parliament was not included in this general cessation of hostilities; on that thea- 
atre party spirit was to do battle in fierce and hot debate, and the war of words was 
to rage with more than wonted intensity and duration. Devotion to the interests and 
wishes of the King, to the exclusion of those of the people, was the order of the day, 
and to oppose this torrent of violence and servility, de Serre advanced to the contest 
without fear and hesitation. 

His activity of attack and defence; his ubiquity of presence in time of need; his 
ability to meet any question however difiicult, any emergency however trying, earned 
him the reputatjon of one of the most ardent and efficient foes of abuse and oppression- 
His Parliamentary career was brief, but brilliant. No onset of power against might, 
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no attack of ministers against freedom of speech or action, escaped his eagle vision, 
or that did not feel the weight and energy of his opposition. He was ever at his post, 
doing good service in the cause of the public weal, surrounded by the threats and 
violence of court minions, and in the face of fearful odds. And when the portfolio 
of a minister was confided to him, his career was still onward and consistent, and his 
code of the press composed at that time, in the opinion of our author, is a work that 
proved most strongly the then liberality of his opinions, and his devotion to the cause 
he had so early adopted and so valiantly sustained. 

This first half and most brilliant fragment of his political existence as deputy 
president, and minister, was full of labor and distinguished merit. The law of con- 
fiscation abrogated, crime punished, justice reinstated, espionage "discountenanced, 
State creditors reassured, feudalism driven back, elections purified, the right of peti- 
tion asserted, parties balanced, legislation enlightened, the Tribune made free, the 
press strengthened and secured--these high privileges and grand results were due in 
great part to his zeal, activity and talents. 

After this eulogium largely distributed by Timon, we can but regret that he finds 
himself compelled to censure and conden, where at first we had hoped there would 
be augmenting cause for praise and satisfaction. But desertion from ones flag, un- 
accountable and sudden conversions in political life, are events which demand con- 
demnation wherever they occur, and we join therefore, conamore, in the expression of 
his indignation and regret with our gifted author. We find then the late patriot 
and liberal deputy now enrolled as a soldier in the ranks of those with whom he so 
long had waged uncompromising battle, and the men and measures, his late friends 
and favorites, are now, strange to say, the objects of the most embittered attacks. 
The Monarch, his court, and purchased supporters, now enjoy the advantage of that 
activity and talent, which hitherto had been hallowed by the sacredness of the cause 
to which he stood pledged a voluntary champion. 

We think Timon will agree with us when we assert that the more modern and 
existing code of political morals in France is just as loose, as many sudden conver- 
sions take place now as of old, and consistency and conscience are but cobwebs in the 
breath of power and place, here and elsewhere. 

But to resume—educated in the German school, p—E Serre introduced depth and 
solidity of style and matter into discussion ; he went to the source of things; was 
remarkable in historical exposition, and shed light upon every subject that came within 
the scope of his powerful intellect. 

Timon sketches him as “tall and slender, with a high and prominent forehead, 
with flat hair, brilliant eyes, hanging lip, and restless countenance indicative of 
passion.” 

At the opening of a speech his style and diction appeared embarrassed as it were 
by the pressure and abundance of his ideas, but when a little warmed by the subject 
he poured forth clearly and methodically the torrant of his words, glittering with 
imagery, and rich in originality and force. 

In consequence of his sudden desertion from the ranks of his old friends and admi- 
rers, he became the point of attack for the Opposition, and Benjamin Constant, Foy, 
Manuel, and Chauvelin, vexed and tortured without cessation the fallen convert to 
power and rewards, 

At length, being found too royalist by the liberals, and too liberal by the royalists, 
he was sent into honorable exile to Italy, where death at last closed together his 
regrets and hopes. 
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13ru. Srupy.—The chapter devoted to the sketch of M. de Villele is so brief, 
and yet so compact and comprehensive, that we feel ourselves obliged to give almost 
a literal translation to our readers. 

We are informed that he was born at Dalbalde, Haute Garonne, the 14th of April, 
1773; that he was ex-Vice President of the Chamber of Deputies, ex-minister of 
Finances, ex-President of the Council, deputy of Villefranches, &c. &c ; was during 
the restoration leader of the cote droit, and that he was a man of rather vulgar de- 
portment, slender, and small in size, with piercing eyes, irregular but expressive 
features, a nasal but accentuated tone of voice. Although he cannot be called 
strictly speaking, an orator, he was a politician of consummate skill. His appear- 
ance in the Tribune was the signal of general attention, and it was his peculiar task 
and merit to manage and control for their own good an impetuous and imprudent 
faction. His style was plain, unadorned with the flowers of rhetoric, or pomp of 
imagery, or vehemence of declamation, or compactness of argumentation. But in 
lieu thereof, he was clear, full, solid, and strong in his reasoning. 

Instead of brilliancy of imagination and the graces of eloquence, he had been gifted 
by nature with sound common sense, the steady and far-seeing vision of a statesman 
whose comprehension is quick and yet correct, who separated the true from the false, 
whois ever prompt at retort, aad receives the fire of his opponents unmoved, who 
ina word is a complete master of the ground he has assumed, and profits by every 
blunder of the enemy, and gains the victory more by skill than valor. 

He was gifted, says Timon, with a singular talent for business; important mat- 
ters he treated with the decision of a statesman, and those of minor nature with the 
care and punctuality of a clerk. His conception was almost instantaneous, and no 
dryness or multiplicity of detail worried his patience and attention, or prevented him 
from entering into searching and minutely careful examinations. 

Timon then asserts that M. de Villele and Casimir Perrier are the only two min- 
isters whose fall has been caused by the ascendency of the charte, that have made 
much noise in the political world, and who will leave any traces in history. He 
thereupon institutes a comparison between these two statesmen, and remarks, “ Both 
were antipodes in opinions, character, and faculties: One was seated on the benches 
of the opposition, the other on those of the ministry—one was polished and reserved, 
the other imperious and passionate—one never ascending the Tribune except to re- 
fute the other who descended—one using only the lively and striking figure of apos- 
trophe, the other proceeding by the logical process of argument without ever being 
disconcerted, and never falling into repetition—one carrying roughness even to rude- 
ness, the other skill even to cunning. But both statesmen, endowed with eminent 
qualities, although: of different kinds. Both skillful in the art of commanding men, 
and making themselves obeyed. Both leading their parties, the one by fear, the 
other by seduction.” 

14rH Stupy.—General Foy, whose Parliamentary reputation would seem to be 
equal to his military renown, is taken full length by our artist, and who, in doing 
honor to a man of rare qualities of head and beart, succeeds in giving a tone and finish 
to this portrait deserving of much praise. 

The subject of this sketch we learn was born at Ham, department of the Somme, 
February 3, 1775, was General of Division, Grand officer of the Legion of Honor, 
and deputy from St. Quentin—he died November 28, 1825, 

He is introduced to our attention by Timon as joining heart and hand in the then 
popular dislike and antipathy to the English Charta of 1814, to the intrusion and 
mortifying ascendency of foreigners, and to the old and tottering aristocracy of the 
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times. And by thus floating upon this popular current, his success in public life was 
guaranteed and secured. The circumstance too of his being a soldier and an orator— 
it being the first time that a warrior had appeared in the Tribune, gave additional 
effect to his debut, and gratified the military tastes of a lively nation. His dis- 
courses were full of fine sense, of vivid and high intelligence adapted with judgment 
and skill to the wants of the age, and spoken to the public in a language which was 
then their own, and which all could understand. They were deficient however in 
weight of thought, imagination of style, and connection of argument. They dis- 
pleased with a glitter of false rhetoric; they went pari passu with the times, but 
never anticipated or speculated upon the future; were too superficial and hastily 
composed; they were not, in a word, stamped with the mark of genuine genius, 
But in lieu of these higher merits, they were so gaudy and rich in verbal tinsel as 
ever to delight the majority of hearers, to gratify those whose tastes are not pure and 
whose judgments are incorrect, who are more pleased with exterior decoration than 
those rare, solid, and substantial recommendations, which the chosen few alone are 
able to appreciate. He was gifted with the exterior, the mien, and the gestures of 
an orator ; his memory was stupendous ; his eye full of fire, and his head noble in 
its contours ; his forehead was massive and high. Such is the portrait given us by 
Timon, and it is our duty to receive it as correct. 

It was his habit, we are told, to prepare by previous study and hard labor his 
Parliamentary orations, and this preparatory care, in addition to its giving a finished 
tone and a correctness of arrangement to his discourses, was well calculated to flatter 
the critical audience before whom they were declaimed, and who are naturally pre- 
possessed in favor of the man who takes the most trouble to please and instruct 
them. 

Omitting, in obedience to our condensing system, several pages devoted to quota- 
tions from the famous expresssions and sayings of our orator, we hasten currente 
ealamo to that portion where Timen discourses warmly on the wonderful assiduity, 
labor, and untiring. perseverance Gf Foy, in the examination and discussion of the 
countless dry and minute business details which it is the duty of a French Chamber 
to despatch. Hedescribes himas equal to any investigation, however abstract, minute, 
and protracted, wants language to convey his admiration at such fixedness of pur- 
pose, and unrivalled patience in debate, and eulogises in strong terms the active and 
efficient part taken by the General in opposition to a change in the law on elections. 

He then dwells upon the personal and private qualities of Foy; bears a willing and 
eloquent testimony to the chivalric tone of his heart—a heart full of high sentiments 
and devotion to country and national independence. His private life, he describes to 
us, as in all respects worthy of high commendation, as that of a soldier and a citizen; 
he was tender and sincere in his family relations, devoted to his friends, simple and of 
studious habits, honest and disinterested. 

Let us hope thet Timon has been true to nature, and that this high character really 
belonged to Foy. 

15tH Srupy.--The next worthy who receives honorable notice at the hands of 
our artist is the Vicomte de Martignac, who has a conspicuous niche assigned him in 
the studio of Timon. 

We are informed that he was born at Bordeaux, department of the Gironde, the 
20th of June, 1778, and was, in addition to numerous other high titles and employ- 
ments, minister of the interior, and deputy from Marmande—his death took place 
the 3d of April, 1882. 

Timon remarks that, besides untiring attention to political affairs, the subject of 
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his sketch found time to devote himself, with honorable zeal and success, to literary 
pursuits, and that if his active mind had not have received another stronger impulse, 
his rank and reputation among French authors would have been both brilliant and 
enduring. 

Weare told that, as.a politician, he had it in his power to be of vast service to hi8 
country; that he did much towards the protection of the press, and the purification 
ofelections; and that he thus prepared the way for the glorious revolution of July, 
as Timon calls it. 

The comparison instituted by our author, between the ministerial course of Mar- 
tignac and Cassimir Perrier is ably drawn, and results most unequivocally in favor 
of the first. Flattering eulogy is awarded him for his steady progress in the path of 
improvement; for his having revived public opinion ; freed the jury and the press; 
diminished corporeal and fiscal legislative penalties; purified elections; expelled 
servile deputies from the Chambers; for having given hope and administered con- 
solation to all good citizens, and almost reconciled France to the ascendency of the 
Bourbons. 

The paragraphs pourtraying de Martignac as an orator, literateur, and private 
individual are so brief, and yet complete, that we feel ourselves excused in giving a 
faithful translation of the words of our author. He informs us— 

“That, as an orator, M. de Martignac deserves a special niche in the gallery of 
Parliamentary men. He captivated rather than mastered attention; with what 
skilldid he manage the vain susceptibility of our French Chambers! with what in- 
genious flexibility did he penetrate into the arcana of a question! what ease of dic- 
tion—what wonderful effect—what propriety and adaptation! He cited and sum- 
med up facts with admirable clearness, and analzed the measures and means of his 
opponents with a fidelity and happiness of expression which summoned to their lips 
the smile of gratified self-love. Whilst his animated eye would embrace the assem- 
bly, he modulated to every key his syren voice, and his eloquence partook of the 
sweetness and harmony of a lyre. If to so many seductions—if to the graceful power 
of speech, he had united the vivid forms of apostrophe, and vigorous precision of 
logical deduction, he would have been the foremost of our orators; he would have 
been almost perfect.” 

is As a man of letters, M. de Martignac possessed that natural elegance and attic 
spirit which nearly all our orators of the Tribune and bar lack so completely ; but 
he had not that richness of imagination, those charming effects of style, that skillful 
composition of the artist, those strong and sublime thoughts, and delicacy of taste, 
which compose the various styles of our great writers.” 

“Asa private individual, his spontaneous, generous, and disinterested defence of 
de Polignae, his antagonist and successor, does great honor to the inoffensive and noble 
character of M. de Martignac. 

‘ “The Preparations and emotions of this dramatic trial perfected the ruin of his 
ottering health.” 

“He was a man of easy, agreeable, and facinating manners; was endowed with 
fine talents; was aklent in the search of enjoyment; laborious when necessary ; and 
ofa superior intelligence in business aflairs.” 

Such was, without hatred or flattery, exclaims Timon, M. de Martignac. 


16TH. Stupy.--M. Royer Collard, who is a member of the present Chamber, was 

= at Sompuins, department of the Marne, June 21, 1763, was honored with divers 

gh and respectable posts and dignities, and amongst others was Professor of the 
VoL. u—9 
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Faculty of Letters at Paris, member of the Academic Frangaise, and deputy from 
Vitry le Frangais. 

He is brought to our notice by Timon, as the venerable patriarch of the royalist 
eonstitution of the Restoration ; as the most eloquent of French Parliamentary wri- 
ters. His speeches are represented as remarkable for an imposing and magnificent 
style; as admirable on account of their unity of principle, vigor of language, and 
beauty of composition. 

He applied philosophy to politics; was more profound than vehement, more ori- 
ginal in expression than attractive and rapid; was plain in his manners, unambitious, 
disinterested, and an honest man. 

He is sketched as a sincere but systematic friend of the legitimacy. He dreamed 
of cementing an alliance between the past andthe present; between liberty and 
power, and, convinced of the merits of his system, of the integrity of institution, the 
venerable tone of recollections, and solidity of foundation attached to legitimacy, he 
labored zealous!y and conscientously to form an union between two antagonist in- 
stitutions, and was deserted by his former admirers as an enthusiast. 

Inthe words of Timon, “M. Royer Collard believes, above all, in the dogmas of 
the legitimist school. He regrets that the old foundations of the monarchy have been 
displaced. He shared, neither by advice, nor head, nor heart, in the revolution of the 
Trois Jours. He pleaded in favor of an hereditary nobility ; repelled the extension 
of electoral privilege; shed eloquent tears over the great but fatal Perrier. He belongs 
neither to the extreme left, nor to the dynasty ‘ Gauche, ’ nor even to the Tiers Pasti, 
He voted in favor of the budgets, laws, and measures of our men of fear and corrup- 
tion. He desires to remain apart from the rest, enveloped in his own peculiar char- 
acter, with his own original physiogomy, his antecedents, his regrets and doctrines, 
and although we differ with him in our views of the actual government, we consider 
him sufficiently pure and couscientious in his course to be protected from attack and 
harm.” 


17TH. Srupy.—This study, the concluding one of the first volume, gives the reader 
a richly colored and interesting portrait of the well-known Benjamin Constant, whose 
reputation as a man of letters is too fresh in the minds of all not to command respect 
and admiration. 

Lausanne, in Switzerland, has the honor of havimg given birth to this illustrious 
man, and he was ushered into life October 25, 1767. He was sent to the Chamber as 
deputy from Strasbourg, and died December 8, 1830. 

Our author informs us that he possessed neither the ease of Manual, nor the depth 
of Royer Collard, nor the vehemence of Cassimir Perrier, nor the effects of Foy, nor 
the melody of Laine, nor the grace of Martignac, nor the strength of Serre, and yet, 
of all the orators of the Gauche, he declares him at once to have been the most inge- 
nious and efficient. 

He is painted by Timon as “as of a delicate frame, with slender legs, a stoop in his 
shoulders, and with long arms. His light and curling locks fell in ringlets on his back, 
and set off to advantage his expressive countenance. His tongue appeared to be 
embarrassed in his teeth, and gave him the tone of a woman's voice—hissing, and 
with a slight stammer. When reciting, his tone was monotonous and drawn out— 
when he improvised, it was his habit to lean upon the marble of the Tribune with 
both hands. Nature had refused him all the external advantages of mien, gesture, 
and organs, of all which she had been so prodigal to Berryer , but, in lieu thereof, en- 
dowed him with superor intellect and facility in labor.” 
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Timon pronounces his speeches to be rich in a most seductive style; to be master. 
pieces of vivid and close reasoning; to be full, abundant, flexible, touching, on ali 
subjects ; the language sweet, admirable as to arrangement, and the arguments most 
skilfully deduced. They were however, he remarks, rather too much finished, pol- 
ished, and ingenious for the Tribune. 

His singular skill in adapting language to thought, his presence of mind in debate, 
and profound knowledge of the resources of the tongue, receive high praise from our 
author, and according to him, were most peculiarly united in Benjamin Constant. 

He assures us that his attention was so absorbing, and facility of composition so 
extraordinary, that, whilst listening to a speech, he would write out his answer, and 
read it on the spot in the Tribune. 

His style of argument was close and searching ; his eloquence facinating, and tor- 
menting to his opponents; was more brilliant than warm, more adroit than vehe- 
ment, more persuasive than convincing, more refined than highly colored in his style, 
more subtile than forcible and strong. 

As a Publicist, a friend and patron of the press, Benjamin Constant is placed in the 
first rank by Timon, and the services rendered by him to journatism in France are 
not forgotten by those who reap the fruits of his zeal and talents. 

The comparison instituted by our sketcher between three illustrious French publi- 
cists, how NO more, is so interesting, that we deem it doing more service to our readers 
to give it entire than to mutilate it by condensing. 

He tells us that “ three jcelebrated publicists, in these later times, devoted their 
talents to the holy and glorious defence of the press. Allow me, en passant, to give 
them some dashes of my pencil. 

“The first, Benjamin Constant, developed ia the press with a superior knowledge 
of analysis, the principles of representative Government, and the shifting play of its 
combinations—an adroit experamentalist; he disclosed the organic structure of the 
pew society. He ran his scalpel over all the wounds of power, sounded the scars, 
and indicated the remedy. If the fictions of this tri-formed Government, seen very 
close, do not satisfy either experience or reason, Benjamin Constant nevertheless gave 
an immense impulse to liberty, and it is not just to reproach him with being too much 
in keeping with the age. It is only those who are of their age who can influence 
mankind. 

About the same epoch, Paul Louis Courier censured the follies of the court, and 
the errors of the ministry, in his pamphlets—inimitable models of playful reasoning 
and refined satire. Full of delicacy, wit, grace, and sometimes eloquence, his wri- 
tings have a perfume of antiquity. As great a raile,ras Lucien, pure like Labniyere, 
he polishes every portion of his style with a caressing hand, as did amorously Can- 
ova with his fingers the veined marble of Paros. He neglects generalities to sport 
amid details with ingenious skill, and the abandon of his literary taste fears or dis- 
dains to grapple with great political questions. But in attacking the gentry of the 
court, in causing the clinking of their tinsel to be heard, Paul Louis Courier, amused 
and flattered the French people, lovers of equality ; he was the Beranger of prose, 
and without being as learned, profound, and rational us the writings of Benjamin 
Constant, the pamphlets of Courier were under a more simple form much more revo- 
lutionary. 

Almost simultaneous with the fiual departure from public life of Benjamin Con- 
stant, Armand Carrel caught up his per as a publicist, and entered with ardor into 
the lists. More fortunate than Benjamin Constant, he entered upon a field eased of 
the weight of constitutional fictions. But it was necessary to make a path amid 
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these fragments, that they might not be restered, and no time was therefore to be 
lost. Amand Carrel met the new political thesis without hesitation with military 
vivacity, and drove them before him sword in hand. 

Armand Carrel, like all men of his stamp, was unequal in his humour and po 
lemics. Sometimes, when his countenance was beclouded, he allowed himself to be 
discouraged even to prostration. Then, when his eye became animated, and indig- 
nation caused his blood to boil, he was impetuous even to excitement. 

The memory of Armand Carrel was vast, his taste pure and delicate, his know- 
ledge profound, his elocution plain and manly. 

“His style generally flowed in clear and rich abundance, colored as if with the rays 
of the sun. Sometimes he contracted himself, he armed himself with darts, and his 
sarcasm broke forth with the explosion of a thunderbolt that flashes and destroys.” 

He never went round a question, but fixed it at once, and exclaimed to his adversa- 
ries, “ behold the point of attack—let us to work !” 

“In the same way as by the ardor of the troops, the science of mancuvre, the style 
of opening the trenches, the beseiged know at once if the general commands or his 
lieutenants ; so was it easy to discover if it was Armand Carrel who opened the 
polemic fire. It was an entirely a different order of battle. There were unexpected 
movements; original and created expressions, a certain virility of language, a haughty 
and bold style which seemed to sound the trumpet and rush to the assault. 

“ Armand Carrel understood most wisely that the problems of representative Gov- 
ernment remained in suspense, and that the revolution of July had resolved nothing, 
because nothing had been decided; that the organized hostility of powers and classes 
constituted neither a social nor a political state of things that was rational and en- 
during; that the struggle was to be renewed between the aristocracy and democracy 
until one surrendered at mercy or was vanquished ; that if the present generation 
was so weak and servile as to submit to oppression, those to succeed would not imi- 
tate the cowardice of their fathers, and that every man of talent, although he may 
stand alone, is neither master of his actions or thoughts, for which he is responsible to 
his country. ” 

“ Armand Carrel loved liberty with reflection, and glory with enthusiasm. He was 
intrepid, equitable, disinterested, chivalric, one of the people as to heart, a great 
se'gnor as to manners—the exalted reason of a statesman with the temerity of a sub- 
lieutenant. He had a winning way about him and an expansive radience of charac- 
ter above description. Sensitive on the point of honor; he was prompt to revenge, 
and forgetful of injury. ” 

“Armand Carrel seemed vorn to command. He governed the impatience of his 
party. He disciplined its eagerness, and by the superiority of his character and mind 
he exercised a dictatorship over all*his friends, the more unresisted as it was voluntary 
on their part.” 

“ What a great orator did the Tribune lose in him—an orator who would have re- 
sembled none other, who would have found, in the generous radicalism of his princi- 
ples and the warmth of his soul, the most beautiful inspirations, and who would have 

driven his adversaries to despair by the sudden vehemence of his apostrophe, and by 
the flexibility of his reasoning. ” 

The periodical press was in the hands of Armand Carrel—a real power. He was 
a most remarkable and complete man produced by the revolution uf July. None re- 
sembled him before, and no one has replaced him since his death.” 

Timon then launched into a detailed critique of the political writings of Benjamin 
Constant; says that they contributed more than those of any other publicist, in 
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raising the middle classes from that political ignorance wherein, since 1830, they had 
so culpably indulged; that his works did not evince much knowledge in relation to 
material interests, and the genuine principles of industrial and political economy. 

The concluding stroke of ‘'imon’s brush upon the portrait, of Benjamin Constant 
is so well and ably done, that we quote with pleasure. 

He exclaims, “ But already the springs of life were worn out. His noble brow 
drooped at length, and he held it often clasped in both hands, as if to meditate on the 
vanity of revolutions. Those dreams of the future, those sweet illusions which for 
fifteen years had passed before his visicn, faded swiftly from the view. He felt that 
his mind grew darkened with dull sadness and invincible melancholy. He dragged 
himself painfully from his bench to the Tribune, bade a last adieu to expiring liberty, 
and descended with her to the tomb.” 

Our author having in his first volume given special audience to the orators of the 
past, opens his studio to those of the present time. His sketches of living notebles in 
thisare characterized by the same boldness of outline, fidelity of resemblance, and 
finish of composition as is evinced in the first portion of his interesting work. 

The first man of note and merit who offers himself for admission into the gallery of 
Timon, 1s the statesman and philosopher, M. Guizot. 

This distinguished partizan and prime mover of the revolution of July, we are 
told was born at Nimes, Department of Gard, on the 4th October, 1787, received 
his education at Geneva, has figured in a number of literary and political honors and 
careers, and was deputy from Lisieux. 

Timon sketches the personal appearances of Guizot with a free and hasty pencil, 
and places him before us “small and slender, but of an expressive countenance--his 
eyes fine and full of fire. His gestures, he says, and appearance are severe and pe- 
dantic, as we observe in all professors, and particularly those who belong to the proud 
Doctrinaire sect. His voice is full and sonorous, is not adapted to the expression of 
the shifting emotions of the soul, but is seldom veiled and deep. His exterior is aus- 
tere, and every thing about him grave and composed even to his smile. This severi- 
ty of manners, mien, maxims, aad language does not produce on the whole a displeas- 
ing effect, on account most probably of its contrast with the general frivolity of French 
character. ” 

“He is, continues our author, a pedagogue in his chair, who allows the end of his 
ferule to peep forth from beneath the skirts of his robe. He is a Calvinist in his dis- 
courses, cold, sententious, and morose, who inculcates rather the fear than the love of 
God.” 

“Guizot is truly a man of letters, a distinguished historian, and holds a high rank 
among the publicists of the English School. He is deeply versed in ancient and 
modern languages. He does not excel as a writer (in any superior merit) as to style, 
precision, imagination or depth of reasoning, but is clearer than Cousin. He does not 
possess the striking and impressive method of Royer Collard, but is richer in ideas, is 
more original and positive. Itis easy to see that he has more experience in the con- 
duct of human affairs.” 

Timon informs his readers that Guizot is dry and rigid in his language and method, 
that he neglects the flowers of rhetoric, and indulges but rarely in personalities— 
but stings the opposition with sweeping sarcasms which leave a poison that rankles in 
the wound they make. His style of treating political questions, he says, is imposing 
and philosophical, after the system of his master, Royer Collard. His mode of rati- 
ocination and debate is described by our author as follows: “He selects an idea, he 
shafts it into an axiom, and establishes around it the scaffolding of hisreason. He un- 
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ceasingly returns toit: he presents it isolated and solitary to the view of the 
spectator, he attracts and fixes his attention, His reasoning is nothing else than the 
developement of atheme. If the idea is true, the entire discourse is true; if false, 
the discourse also is false.” 

Althougin Guizot affects the high questions of politics and philosophy, Timon asserts 
that as he does not possess sufficient tenderness of heart to be a believer, nor logic to 
be a good reasoner, the questions which he undertakes to discuss and elucidate are 
left by him in their position of statu quo. He advances itas his opinion, that the sub- 
ject of his sketch neither believes in the legitimacy of divine right, nor in the sovereign- 
ty of the people--that he is neither Jew, Mahometan, Protestant, Catholic or Atheist 
and in philosophy he belongs to no particular school, so far as he can see. He attacks 
him with indignant spirit for bearing to the false and dangerous sect of eclectics, 
which has already done so much harm, by encouraging abstract and vapory meta- 
physical discussions, creating an incomprehensible and pedantic style and language— 
a language hollow without depth, argumentative without logic, dogmatical without 
proof, dry, and sluggish in its action. 

But after this passing castigation Timon appears to dwell with pleasure and com- 
placency upon the merits of the illustrious deputy and savant, as an orator. He 
says that, when once he has laid aside the pen, his thoughts become lucid without 
losing in effect or weight, are richly colored without being to gaudy, are pregnant of 
facts and examples, adapted to the reach of intellect in his hearers, and proceed in 
their march naturally and systematically. And yet if credit is to be givento our 
sketcher, with ali these merits, Guizot is not truly eloguent—he wants those happy 
bursts of feeling, those strokes of fancy, those affecting thoughts that distinguish the 
genuine orator, which animate and inspire him, and produce such prodigious effect 
upon his hearers ; he is more of a sectarian than a terrorist—is bolder in head than 
heart and hand, and too proud and vain tocommand general fear and respect. 

Our author then bears flattering testimony to the excellent private character of 
Guizot, assures us that his habits are rigid and pure, and that by the distinguished 
morality of his life and sentiments he is worthy of the!good will and esteem of all good 
men. As to his polititca] opinions, we are told, that he does not refuse to testify to 
the sincerity of the Republican party, but that imbued as he is with the obsolete doc- 
trines of English oligarchy, he has taken up the idea that this system is the very beau- 
ideal of government, and that consequently he himself is more radical than the most 
rigid and ultra democrats of theday. Anaristocratic Government is the one which 
he would prefer, and to him it is a matter of but little moment which branch jof the 
royal family sits upon the throne. According to Timon he is grave in public life, 
obstinate in the pursuit of his ends rather than his maxims, ambitious by system and 
character, laborious and energetic. His diction is pure and chaste—without vehe- 
mence or ornament, and his discourses possess the rare merit of pleasing when in 
print. 

Timon expresses his surprise that an honest man like Guizot could debase himself 
to the servility and corruption of the court—blaims him in strong terms for having 
associated himself with the depraved supporters of the Ministry ; for having, forgetful 
of his Calvanist origin, and the fact of his ancestors having been persecuted for as- 
serting the liberty of religious discussion and opinion, assisted in checking and stifling 
the freedom of political debate ; for having, although opposed to capital punishments, 
proposed a dreary and painful exile, worse than death itself, for those writers who were 
resolved to be independent and consistent—for having, although a man of intellect and 
education, placed material above moral interests, above the sacred love of country and 
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freedom, above all those noble predilections which compose the charm, and greatness 
of civilized nations. He censures him for having dreamed of establishing a fictitious 
state of society, half English, half Doctrinaire, when it should have been his study as 
it was his duty, to follow the progress of the age, the onward march of civilization. 

Reader, do you not find the counterpart of the gifted but inconsistent Guizot in 
some of the prominent actors in our political comedy at home, and ought not his course 
and the wide difference between profession and practice, as evinced in his public life, 
be a lesson and warning toall those who have not gone too far to recede, or who have 
yet their political race to run? 

Srupy on M. Turers.—M. Thiers, the subject of the present sketch, was born 
at Marseilles, Bouches du Rhone, on the 26th Joeominal year 5 (in the month of 
April) is an Homme de Lettres ex-counceilor of State, ex-minister of Finances and 
public works, was Minister of the Interior of Foreign Affairs, member of the Acade~ 
mic Frangais, and deputy from Aix. 

He was born in an humble grade of society and had it not have been for the revo- 
lution of 1830, Timon asserts, that he would never have emerged from the obscurity 
which his station in life confined him. He commenced his political career as an ad- 
vocate of Danton and the men of the Mountain, and owed his promotion in the great- 
est degree to Lafitte. He has since, observes our author, changed sides more than 
once ; he has been by turns Monarchist, Aristocrat, and partizan of privileges, a 
giver and executioner of merciless orders—he has abandoned his friends, denied his 
opinions, has been a cringing and useful instrument to royalty. 

How just and appropriate is the application of this biting tirade of our author, 
against the political inconsistency and laxity of morals in Thiers to the majority of 
actors in the political drama of the world ! 

Timon describes Thiers as of a disagreeable figure, without shape and elegance, 
his voice nasal—that no one places faith in him, not even himself, and that his prover- 
bial immorality dissipates the passing effect which his discourses produce upon his 
hearers. Physical and personal defects, the universal want of confidence of friends 
and foes in him, are all against him, and yet, says our author, “ when once this dim- 
inutive creature has taken possession of the Tribune, he establishes himself there per- 
fectly at his ease, and is so full of spirit and talent, that in place of other sentiments, 
we resign ourselves to the pleasure of listening to his sallies. ” 

His style of speaking is conversational—but a conversation that is at once brilliant, 
light, spirited, voluble, animated, interspersed with historical allusions, anecdotes and 
spiritualle reflections. . 

His retorts are so apropos and prompt--his skilful and rapid method of treating 
theories, so confusing and perplexing, the mixture of language and ideaso strange and 
grotesque that of all orators he is the most difficult to answer on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and the easiest to refute in ones closet. 

He is represented to us as being more a man of letters than a statesman, and more 
of an artist than a lettered personage. His attachment to revolutionary opinions, 
says Timon, was the enthusiasm of a young man and a scholar, but since that time 
the atmosphere and example of the court have cooled that early enthusiasm und ex- 
tinguished that youthful attachment, and he is now a great seignor, and cherished by 
those in power. (Timon here alluded to the ministerial career of Thiers) He is 
equally skeptical in morals, religion, politics and literature, and there are no truths 
that can produce any impression upon a mind closed upon the lights of conviction.— 
In a word, in spite of the natural style of his discourses, his singular talent of initia, 
tion, his flexibility of voice, the transparency and brillianey of his language. grace 
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and negligence of style, ease of meditation, his perseverance, and facility in the use of 
figures and the beauty of expression, all this reunion of talent, esprit, and art, in the 
person of Thiers, fails in its effect, when the public can but feel certain that, like a 
comedian on the stage, he 1s merely enacting the part assigned to him, and that his 
only merits consist in the felicity of performance. 

Timon bears witness to the versatility of his talent, and his courage in grappling 
with all kinds of subjects ; asserts that he is never found off is guard, whether the 
subject matter be fine arts, canals, roads, finance, commerce, history, the press, poli- 
tics, theatres, war, literature, religion, corporations, morality, amusements, great 
matters or small. 

He remarks that M. Thiers unites so much inconsistency with so much talent, as 
to induce the belief that it was impossible for him to attain the highest dignity in the 
state, respect and consideration not being bestowed upon him as to Dupont de |’Eure, 
for his probity ; as upon Lafayette for his political consistency; as upon Casimir 
Perrier for immense riches gaiyed by long toil; upon Lafitte for long patronage, and 
princely generosity ; as upon M de Broglie for high birth; as upon Marshal Gerard 
for martial renown and distinguished services; respect. and consideration attending 
upon illustrious parentage and personal gravity as upon M. Mole; for a worthy and 
modest life as upon Royer Collard ; for grace of manners and polished affability of 
style and language as upon M.de Talleyrand. And yet Timon confesses that in 
spite of this his deliberate belief, and the absolute absence in Thiers of these merits 
and qualities, he has ascended to the highest offices in the gift of Government. 

He tells us,that Thiers though not a holy is by no means a wicked man—that he 
is decided neither in love nor hate—that he is not sold to the passion of lucre and gain 
—that whilst President of the Council he exhibited more reserve, and afterwards 
more moderation than was expected of him—that he resigned his port-folio for hon- 
orable and worthy reasons, and that he conducted himself with no little dignity and 
disinterestedness--that he considers him as a man endowed with remarkable talents, 
and with a mind fullof exredients, flexible, lucid, refined, and at the same time na- 
tural, all which produces a pleasing contrast with the ambitious sufferency of those 
who occupy the Tribune. 

He then compares Theirs and Guizot, antagonists on every point. “The one, 
says he, “ is ductile, the other stiff—one leaning to the “Gauche” by his early predi- 
lictions, the other to the “ Droite” by legitimist prejudices, United by fear when in 
danger of losing the booty of July, separated after victory by the desire of spoil, they 
could not grasp each other by the hand, without forcing blood from beneath their fin- 
ger nails, and their public kisses were those of deceit and death.” 

The error of Thiers was, as opines our author, in believing that a Parvenu at the 
Court, a political mushroom, grown in revolutionary mud, could reach the elevation 
of the oak, and protect the palace with its friendly shade, forgetting, that when once 
the storm has passed, mushrooms return into the earth from whence they sprung, and 
that kings make use of skilful men so long as it suits their purposes, or subserve, 
their interests. 

Reader, in other lands, more republican than this Government of the French, 
men in high places find willing and blinded tools to do their work, and when the job 
is finished, turn them adrift as useless burdens upon their arms. Be it yours to 


check this vile and debasing system, and reform those abuses which are too glaring sneez 
to be concealed ! expre 


Berryer, the celebrated Legitimist Representative in the Chamber, was born at 
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Paris, educated at the college of Iouilly, is an advocate and Deputy from Mar- 
seilles. 

That fraction of the chamber, at the head of which our author places the subject of 
this sketch is composed, as he informs us, of members wholly detached and separated 
from the others. He is said to be the only true orator of the party, and ranks 
among the most popular and distinguished of the age. 

“Since the days of Mirabeau, ” exclaims Timon, “ Berryer has not been equalled.” 
He gives him the palm over General Foy, who indulged in recitation and was not 
an improvisateur, and who did not unite the close argumentation of business to the 
forceof organ and colossal eloquence of Berryer. He considers him as superior to 
Laine, whose voice was harmonious and pathetic but uniform and unvaried; he is 
of opinion that de Serre who was heavy and embarrassed in his exordium, and who 
gave vent but rarely to bursts of eloquence; that Casimir Perrier, whose vehemence was 
displayed in apostrophe alone; that Benjamin Constant whose talent was character- 
ized more by pliability and art than vehemence; or energy that Manuel, in fine, who 
was more of a dialectician than orator, were all inferior to Berryer in the arena of 
public debate and oratory. 

Nature, says Timon, treated Berryer asa special favorite. He is not tall, but his 
handsome and expressive countenance conveys and reflects all the movements of his 
soul. His gestures ure less dry, less sawing, more noble, than those of Guizot—and 
he possesses in singular perfection, and above all other orators of the Chambers, that 
peculiar cone of voice, which is the first of beauties in an actor or orator.” 

He remarks, that besides the external advantages with which he is endowed, Ber- 
ryer possesses the rare merit of being a master in the art of an orator—that his sys- 
tem of attack and defence in debate is worthy of all praise and imitation—that he 
understands thoroughly the tactics of the opposition and consequently adopts the 
most appropriate course to serve his own ends and those of his party. 

His memory, we are told, retains with perfect ease the most complicated dates, and 
that he is remarkable in the search and discovery of passages in volumin «us docu- 
ments and records, and that nothing can surpass the variety of his voice and style of 
speaking. 

“His vehemence is by no means bitter, and his personalities not offensive. He ex- 
hausts all that a question contains either solid or specious—he collects his proofs and 
reason into a mass, and then crushes his opponents under their weight. He capti- 
vates and fixes the attention of his hearers during entire hours. Naturally a man of 
the world, dissipated and fond of pleasure, Berryer is not disposed to labor, and yet 
when forced to do so, no one is more skilful in the conduct of business, more patient 
in his researches. He is a musician as to voice, a painter as to eye, and a poet in 


expression. ” 

The Duke de Fitz James, born at Paris January 10th, 1776, Field Marshal, Peer 
of France, Grand Officer of the Legion d’ Honueur, and Deputy from Toulouse; 
and who died during last winter at his Chateau, is, according to Timon, to be con- 
sidered as the next great orator of the Legitimist party. 

“« He was tall, ” he informs us, “ in stature, and his countenance variable and ex- 
pressive. He possessed the ease and nonchalence of a great lord speaking before 
birghers. He stands upon no ceremony with them, puts himself perfectly at his ease ; 
and converses as if he were in his robe de chambre. He takes snuff, blows his nose, 
sneezes, and perambulates the Tribune. He scatters about with happy effect familiar 
expressions, which relieve the chamber from the ennui of oratorical etiquette. ” 
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His discourses are a tissue of refined expressions, sometimes bold and highly col- 
owed. There is more labor in this contrast of varied tones than he would like toap- 
pear, and I do not blame him for it, asthe rock upon which most orators strike is 
monotony. He issometimes simple even to triviality, and metaphorical to bombast, 
and the reason is, that in him nature is stronger than education, aid he has more es- 
prit than taste. tee 

Such was the subject of this study, if faith is due to his painter. 

He tells us that M. de Fitz James was not free from the usual prejudices atten?. 
ant upon high birth, education, family, precedents and predilections; and yet he loved 
and understood liberty as much as a duke and peer could love and appreciate it. 

Warm, ardent and chivalric, he was of course brave and decided, and had his lot, 
as thinks our author, been cast among the people, his orations would have been rich 
in a fresh and wide style of eloquence and action, he would have been noted for 
revolutionary audacity. His was a character strongly and happily organized, to 
which in the beginning nothing was wanting but occasion, and in the end, but youth. 

He gives him a rap over the knuckles for the inconsistency of his course, in 
adhering to his party steadfastly in the times of Napoleon in the face of seduction 
and temptation, and after the revolution of the Trois Jours making oath into the 
hands of Louis Philippe and sanctioning the institutions of July. 

He claims as a striking and practical homage to the sovereignty of the people the 
entree of a duke and peer into the Chamber of Deputies, a recognition as he thinks 
on the part of the feudal gentry of the Fauburg St. Germain of the force and power 
of elections, and the noble character of Demo +«v 

As toourselves, asit seems to bea fit place to venture our opinions, we differ toto rcelo 
from Monsieur Timon, and cannot believe that the career of the Duke in the Cham 
ber was at all to be construed as a recognition of democratic merit, but a policy on the 
part of the Carlists, who by entering into public dignities and popular assemblies, 
would have it in their power to check and cripple the onward march of liberal in- 
stitutions and revolutionary doctrines. And while we are convinced that Fitz 
James, Berryer, and hiscarlist associates, remained and still remain as hostile in 
word and deed to the Charte of 1830, it is also our conviction, that democracy will 
never arrive at any thing like maturity in France, every thing being opposed to its 
progress and suec*«s in Europe. 
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TO MY YOUNG BROTHER IN HEAVEN. 


He left us when his heart was high, 
With hope’s effulgent flame, 

And glory’s fire was in his eye 
To light him on to fame. 


He pressed his father’s doting hand, 
And gazed upon my face, 

As if twas hard to break the band 
That bound him to his race. 





POETRY. 


No tear was on his manly sheek, 
But ah, how wept his heart; 

Anc he forbade his tongue to speak, 
How hard it was to p rt. 


How litt’e thought we then, that he, 
The youngest of us all, 

The victim of the grave would be, 
Tue very first to fail. 


We wo.ild have kept him by our side, 
And guarded him from harm, 

That patiently he might have died, 
Within his brother’s arm. 


He went away, and weeks rolled on, 
And we were gay as ever, 

When suddenly the youngest son, 
Was snatched away forever. 


It was one morning suddenly, 
With God before his eyes, 

With the meekness and the modesty 
In which a christian dies. 


His heart was firm, a soldier-heart 
That smiled upon the grave, 

And sweetly did he kiss the dart, 
That smote him but to save. 


His mound is green, a kinsman’s hand 
Has raised it o’er his head, 

And nighily does my spirit stand 
By my young brothers’s bed. 


I think when we together played 
About our father’s ground ; 

Or arm in arm in manhood strayed, 
The city walks around. 


I hear his voice, that mellow one, 
That never spoke unkind, 

Or if it did, so soon was flown 
Nu pang was left behind. 


Dear Brother! years may pass away, 
And fire may scathe my heart, 
And other memories may decay, 
But thine shall not depart. 


B. Washington City. 









New York, April 24, 1839. 





VIRTUE. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


Her voice was like the voice of mine own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought. —ALasTor. 
Her lips were like Apollo’s bow 
Unbent, until she smiled, then, like the nerve 
Of Love’s first love, thrilled with the joy of wo, 
Which is not pain, but bliss—the tremulous curve 
Like that same bow when bent, let fly each dart, 
Plumed with the wings of thought, into my heart. 
And thus, half opened, they seemed curved 
By that impetuous passion which the soul 
Encircles with feint smiles, when it is nerved 
To mighty deeds by love—which seemed to roll 
Apart like rose leaves--swayed by that desire 
Which burnt within her heart like quenchless fire. 


The outlines of her gentle limbs— 
The melting contour of her oval face— 
Were like the harmonies of heavenly hymns 
Swelling from Angels’ lips to shapes of grace, 
All cireumfused with love—until the whole 
Stood forth one living concert of the soul 


And then her form grew like the pear, 
Melting with lusciousness in its own fire 
Of supernatural love, which made it wear 
The heavenly outline of divine desire, 
Which is not passion—pulled from Heaven’s own tree 
When fully ripe, by hands of Derry. 


And then her dark eyes seemed to swim 
In their own liquidness, like moonlight in 
A hill-engirdled lake, whose skirts are dim 
Beneath the foilage, like her orbs within 
Her dark long lashes, which did shade their light 
Only to make their inner beams more bright. 


And then the; looked like orbs of love 
Bathing in depths of pleasure which seemed rained 
In joybeams from the soul by thought above— 
Rivers of liquid tenderness—which pained 
My admiration with new rapture—even 
Like that the angels feel who dwell in Heaven. 


And then her lofty forehead shone, 
As if God’s smiles, descending from above, 
Had clustered on the front of Wisdom,s throne, 
And there had gathered to incarnate love ; 
And being crowned with glory reigned from birth, 
And swayed her sceptre o’er the menial earth. 
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BYRON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
No. III. 


[Compiled by the late Editor.} 


Bulwer is out with a life of Byron—Gallignani the publisher. We 
have not as yet read it, but doubtless the novelist has written a magni- 
ficent life of the poet. It is a great theme. Byron is classical—all 
his poetry is of the Grecian order—it is the verse that we might sup- 
pose some Athenian of the Platonic era would have rehearsed beneath 
the groves of Academe. It is stirring, full of grandeur and depth. 
His soul seemed to be the echoing place for the language of his heart. 
The one misty, sublime, full of ghastly shapes, such as he paints in 
the * Unknown” of ** Cain.” The other abounding with gentle sym- 
pathies, touching tones, that would cali upon its mystic echo-land for 
some response. That response came back to the yearning heart of 
Byron, and it stunned him. He felt that he co Id not comprehend the 
dark myteries of life. Natural sympathies of the affections were so dis- 
tinct from the capacities of the weird soul, that in grasping at the truth 
he stumbled onward, with outstretched hands, into the vast catacombs 
of poetic error. And how vast a region is it? Partaking of the awful 
and the little—abounding with mountains that rise to the space beyond 
the stars, it is full of the low rocks over which the star-gazing wanderer 
may stumble and be forever lost. 

Byron was one of the denizens of the terrible region of the poetic. 
He was nursed amid scenery that lifted its marble curtain of rock, 
fringed with heather, to the clouds, and he heard the waves rushing 
over the breakers, until, by long listening, he wove a song of glory 
within his heart, out of their unceasing music. 

Bulwer’s life of Byron will prove to be the best that has been writ- 
ten. We imagined long ago that Bulwer was the very man for the task. 
His genius is thoroughly Byronic, with more affectation than the Glory 
of Newstead, he is still a walker in his paths of thought. Copyists 
are not so culpable as many severe critics would have us to believe.— 
The spirit of the age forms and shapes the taste—the action of the age 
requires a corresponding motion in the literature, the arts and sciences. 
If it is quick, fiery, volcanic, lo! books must abound in bright, rapid, 
hurricanic passages. Bulwer found Byron dying on the beach at the 
Greek fort of Missilongi. He saw him, in his mind’s eye, gazing on 
the dim horizon of a classic world of intellectual Titans; he saw within 
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the eye of the dving bard, alight of majesty, and he turned away from 
his tomb with his own ideas braced for the pursuit of classic elegance. 
He became, at his first effort, the very champion of the tasteful. He 
chose to pursue the model he had erected to himself, and he soon found 
that the public heart would have forced him iuto the Byronic footsteps 
whether he had chosen them or not. He found the world full of bril- 
liant things—old poetry with its measure and scaning rule in hand, 
had died away. ‘ Delia” and “ Matilda” had been buried, and spirit- 
uality mingled with heart-created figures of nature and passion, of 
unbounded sentiment and philosophy, walked the gardens of the 
learned, and filled the minds of all with emotions of mental activity. 
Bulwer became a slave to the age, but not without having previously 
established his own reputation in adopting the genius of the great 
classic-modern as his model. Others have adopted Bulwer as their 
standard, but they have refused to acknowledge it—they need not be 
ashamed. The author of a late American novel, ‘ Stanley,” adopting 
the philosophic, meditative style of the author of Pelham, almost adop- 
ting his language, ceriainly his ideas, ventures, on several occasions 
throughout his brilliant but rigid pages, a severe attack upon his literary 
endower. 

But we are wandering from our purpose. We were led along by re- 
flections that forced themselves down along our shoulder, until meeting 
the pen, the great moral conductor of the electric mind, they were 
poured, nolens volens, upon the paper, and we would not cancel them. 
We will therefore proceed to our farther extracts from Byron. 

From the contemplation of the grand beauties of Childe Harold, we 
will turn to his lighter efforts. In his descent from the grand and sono- 
rous idea of the epic, if we may in such wise denominate the pilgrim- 
age of Harold, he moves with the grace of a swan that passes from the 
dark bosom of the ocean into the shady shelter of some reedy bay. 
His mind loses none of its qualities, but bold, brave and beautiful, it 
meets the emergency of style, in a manner so pliant and so graceful, 
that, though the subject may be changed into a plan widely different 
from that which preceded it, we can perceive the same energy, the same 
vigor and elegance. Passing over a good deal of ground, how richly 
scattered with roses, the reader well understands and will readily 
admit, we arrive at the conclusion of the ‘ Bride of Abydos,” and find 


in the following lines of that poem, the subsequent remarks of George 
Ellis: 
One spot exists, which ever blooms 
Even in that deadly grove, 
A single rose is shedding there 
Its loyely lustre, meek and pale ; 
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It looks as planted by despair, 
So white—so faint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high ; 
And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than wintry sky, 
May wring it from the stem—in vain— 
To-morrow sees it bloom again! 


* * * ° 
* * * ® 
Toit the living night there sings 
A bird unseen—but not remote: 
Invisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Houri strings 
His long entrancing note,— 
* * * ° 
But when the day blush bursts from high, 
Expires that magic melody, 
And some have been who would believe, 
(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 
Yet harsh be they that blame,) 
That note so piercing and profound, 
Will shape and syliable its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name. 


“The heroine of this poem, the blooming Zuleika, is all purity and loveliness. 
Never was a faultless charactcr more delicately and more justly delineated. Her 
piety, her intelligence, her strict sense of duty, and her undeviating love of truth, 
appear to have originally blended in her mind, rather than inculcated by education. 
She is always natural, always attractive,” &c. &c.— G. Ellis. 

We now take a leap into the sea—we are amid the isles where burn 
the fires of the robber, and follow the flying figure of the pirate’s bark 
—we hear him while our heart melis, in his moments of deep love, we 
see him amid the din of battle, we watch bis sword flinging its light- 
ning through the air, and if we believe what Sir Walter Scott suggests, 
we may picture in the lineaments of Conrad, the Corsair, the lhkeness 
of Byron. We do not ourselves subscribe to the romantic idea of old 
Waverly. At least we do not believe that Byron ever intended to set 
to himself for his own full length on this occasion. It is true, that 
men who think deeply are apt to impart to their writings, some resem- 
blance of their own feelings and thoughts. It is too natural for us, to 
state the fact without a smile, and it was very possible that Byron did, 
in drawing the portraits of these wild and daring exiles of society, draw 
largely upon his own heart for real touches; but those touches should 
not fairly be adduced as evidences of a wilful intention to boast his 
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likeness in the Corsair’s, and Lara’s, and Harold’s, that his busy fancy 
poured forth upon an overjoyed world in such star-like brilliancy. We 


will, however, quote : 


Unlike the heroes of exch ancient race, 
Demons in act, but gods at least in face, 

In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 

Tho’ his dark eyebrow shades a glance of fire, 
Robust, but not Herculean, to the sight—- 

No giant frame sets forth his common height; 
Yet in the whole, who paused to look again, 
Saw more than merks the crowd of vulgar men. 


“In the features of Conrad, those who have looked upon Lord Byron will recog- 
nize some likeness, and the ascetic regimen the noble poet himself observed, wus no 
less marked in the preceding description of Conrad’s face. 

“To what. are we to ascribe the singular peculiarity which induced an author of 
such talent, and so well skilled in tracing the darker impressions which guilt and re- 
morse leave on the human character, so frequently to affix features, peculiar to him- 
self, to the robbers and corsairs which he sketched with a pencil as forcible as that of 
Salvator’s? More than one answer may be returned to this question; nor do we 
pretend to say which is best warranted by the facts. The practice may arise froma 
temperament which radical or constitutional melancholy had, as in the case of Ham- 
let, predisposed to identify its owner witli scenes of that deep and amazing interest, 
which arises from the stings of conscience contending with the stubborn energy of 
pride, and delighting to be placed in supposed situations of guilt and danger, as some 
men love to tread instinctively the giddy edge of a precipice, or holding by some frail 
twig, to stoop forward over the abyss into which the dark torrent discharges itself. 
Or, it may be, that these diszuises were assumed capriciously, as a man might chose 
the cloak, poiniard and dark lantern of a bravo, for his disguise as a masquerade, 
Or, feeling his own powers in painting the sombre and the horrible, Lord Byron as- 
sumed in his fervor the very semblance of the characters he describes; like an actor 
who presents on the stage at once his own person and the tragic character which, for 
the time, he has invested. Nor is it altogether incompatible with his character to 
believe, that in contempt of the criticisms, which on this account had attended 
* Childe Harold,” he was determined to show to the public how little he was affected 
by them, and how effectually it was in his power to compel attenti-n and respect, 
even when imfarting a portion of his own likeness and his own peculiarities to pi- 
rates and outlaws.”--Sir Walter Scott. 


With due and reverential deference to the great authority we have 
just quoted, we will, we hope, be pardoned, if we offer one objection 
to his premises,—premises thai in fact involve accusations. Byron is 
supposed to have transferred his likeness into his corsairs and outlaws, 
Where is ground for the charge? Had he acquired the Protean 
power to shape himself to-day like Childe Harold, to-morrow like the 
Corsair. Again to put on the garb of Beppo, and now to wear the 
gloomy habit of his mountainous conception of the Alps—the Magi- 
Manfred? Is he Cain? is he Sardanapalus ? is he the Lucifer of his 
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mysteries? Is he Lara? is he Mazeppa? is he Alp? is he the prise- 
ner of chillon? is he Noah,-Shem—Japhet? is he Don Juan, or 
Don Juan’s mother? Wonderful man! We do not believe in this 
moral masquerade—this ability to represent one man’s heart, and head, 
and habits, though countless hosts of men of straw. It is out of the 
question-~as well might we accuse Salvator Rosa of representing him- 
self in his pictures of Banditti, as to accuse Byron o! picturing forth 
his own peculiarities in the vast range of characters that glide with 
mirth or majesty through his immortal verse. 


It was his mind that conceived the characters he afterwards delin- 
eated. It was not the memory of his own feelings, actions, thoughts, 
that arrayed the canvass and the paiut-brush. Where, we ask, in all 
his history can you find parallel cases to Manfied—or the Cor- 
sair? Did he incestuously love his own sister ? (horrible idea!) or did 
he destroy her through pure devotion to the occult sciences. Maufred 
is supposed to have done so. Did he keep his wife-mistress, the now 
Parisian Countess, on an island, and sally forth from his castle on 
embassies of blood? Harold is more like Byron than any other char- 
acter——the meditation of the poet is there. His rapid, giant strides 
of inspiration—his avowed and bold contempt of the herd that in their 
mighty march of hatred, crushed his body beneath their feet, whence 
his sou) and mind soared in glorious indignation,—the same recogni- 
tion of all that bountiful natgre or beautiful art can achieve, are present 
in these renowned cantos, and to be the Harold of the text, is an honor 
that all his critics might have desired, and been honored for the wish. 
Who commenced the war upon Byron? Has this question ever been 
answered? Not properly. He was married toa woman he wanted to 
lve. They went home—stayed together for a short time. The one a 
poet with alla man’s frailties and half a god’s glory. She was too 
proud, too harsh to humor him. She could not, like the stars, shine 
on the rough peaks of mountains and give them halos, hut upon his 
errors she sneered and frowned, and drove him, Cain-like, with the 
mark of conjugal horror upon his brow. She flew to arms—would 
they had been those of her noble husband—but no, she flew in an 
English rage to her father’s. The war became a family one—worse 
than a Punic or a French—more deadly than the bloody massacres of 
St. Domingo in intense ferocity. Vague surmises and suspicions 
were set afloat. Would that we could assert our opinion here. We 
might throw new light upon the matter for American readers. All that 
we can say is, that love can have tts revulsion. 

vou. 1.—I 1. 
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Who was it that, after their daughter Ada grew to such years as to 
know her father’s greatness, turned his portrait to the wall and forbade 
the child to look at it—forbade her calling his name, and made him 
an object of wonder and of hatred to her whose blood was his blood, 
and whose heart should have been his also. What extreme would not 
such a woman force upon a man ? Weigh, then, well, the “ rationale” 
of the history of the Byron mania, before we consign his character to 
hatred. Study more the character of his wife than his. Her charac. 
ter can be found in her deeds, both as a wife and a mother. But we 
are again diverging from our plan; we will resume. We continue 
with the Corsair : 


He passed the portal, cross’d the corridor, 
And reached the chamber as the strain gave o’er. 
« My own Medora! sure thy song is sad” — 


“In Conrad’s absence wouldst thou have it glad ¢ 
Without thine ear to listen to my lay, 

Still must my song, my thoughts, my soul betray ; 
Still must each accent to my bosom suit, 

My heart unhush’d, although my lips were mute! 
Oh! many a night, on this lone couch reclined, 
My dreaming fear with storms hath wing’d the wind, 
And deem’d the breath that faintly fann’d thy sail, 
The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale: 

Though soft, it seem’d the low prophetic dirge, 
That mourn’d thee floating on the Mvage surge: 
Suill would I rise to rouse the beacon fire, 

Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire ; 
And many a restless hour outwatch’d each star, 
And morning came, and still thou wert afar. 

Oh! how the chill blast on my bosom blew, 

And day broke dreary on my troubled view, 

And still 1 gazed, and gazed—and not a prow 
Was granted to my tears~-my truth, my vow! 
At length—’twas noon—I hail’d and blest the mast 
That met my sight—it near’d—alas! it past! 
Another came—Oh God! ’twas thine at last! 
Would that those days were over! wilt thou ne’er, 
My Conrad! learn the joys of peace to share? 
Sure thou hast more than wealth—and many a home 
As bright as this invites us not to roam: 

Thou know’st it is not peril that I fear, 

I only tremble when thou art not here ; 

Then not for mine--but that far dearer life, 
Which flies from love and languishes for strife— 
How strange that heart, to me so tender still, 
Should war with nature and its better will !” 
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“Lord Byron has made a fine use of the gentleness and submission of the females 
of these regions, as contrasted with the lordly pride and martial ferocity of the men; 
and though we suspect he has lent them more soul than of right belongs to them, as 
well as more delicacy and reflection, yet there is something so true to female nature 
in general, in his representations of this sort, and so much of the oriental softness 
and acquiescence in his particular delineations, that it is scarcely possible to refuse 
the picture the praise of being characteristic and humtorous, as well as eminently sweet 
and beautiful in itself.” —Jeffrey. 





SERENADE. 


Air.—The heath is all lonely and drear, love. 


Tho’ sleep in her shadowy vest, love, 

The world with oblivion had blessed, love, 

The midnight could yield me no rest, love, 
I slept not for thinking of thee: 

I rose and an impulse obeyed, love 

I followed my heart, and have strayed, love, 

To a cottage half-hid in a glade, love, 
Where now I am singing to thee. 


The moon is enthron’d on high, love, 

The earth is as still as the sky, love, 

And fragrant the breeze wanders by, love, 
Which seems like thy breathing to me: 

The willow with silvery gleam, love, 

Is kissing the shade on the stream, love, 

Whose ripples that glance in the beam, love, 
Thy smiles are repeating to me. 


Thy sleep be as calm as the night, love, 
The bliss of thy dreams be as bright, love, 
My voice and my lute shall not fright, love, 
The silence that watches o’er thee : 
But gently through sleep they'll find way, love, 
In dreams to thy soul they’ll betray, love, 
The hopes that are fears in the day, love, 
The hopes that I cherish for thee. 


D. 
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AMBITION AND ITS DREAMS. 


Neque enim est hoe dissimulandum, quod obscurari non potest; sed pre nobis feren- 
dum: trahimur omnes laudis studio, et optimus quisque maxime gloria ducitur. 

Nullam enim virtus aliam mercedem laborum periculorumque desiderat, preter hane 
laudis et glorie. 

Nune insidit quedam in optimo quoque virtus, que noctes et dies animum gloria stim. 
ulis concitat, atque admonet, non cum vite tempore esse dimittendum commemorationem 
nominis nostri, sed cum omni posteritate adequandum. 

Cicero. Pro Arcuia Porta. 


Nor ought we to dissemble this truth, which cannot be concealed, but declare it 
openly > we are all influenced by the love of praise, and the greatest minds have the 
greatest passion for glory. 


For Virtue desires no other reward for her toils and dangers, but praise and glory : 
take but this away, oh judges! and what is there left in this short, this scanty corner 
of human life that can tempt us to engage in so many and great labors. 


There is a certain principle in the breast of every good man, which both day and 
night quickens him to the pursuit of glory, and puts him in mind that his fame is not 
to be measured by the extent of his present life: but that it runs parallel with the 
line of posterity. TRANSLATED By Duncan. 


No man ever commenced life with more ardent aspirations for glory 
than I did. The first thought of a more serious nature than those given 
tothe important amusements of flying kites, shooting marbles, and play- 
ing bandy, that enlightened my untutored mind, I verily believe, was 
that of acquiring renown among men—a glory which was to shine upon 
my path in life, and be reflected on future ages, when I had been called 
to that home so terrible to my youthful imagination—the grave. This 
longing after immortality, grew with my growth, and strengthened with 
my strength, until at last it became a passion, in which all my youthful 
feelings were absorbed —a passion which made me relinquish the plea- 
sures of youth, for studies and pursuits, which would have better be- 
come a man in the prime of life. This love of glory is ever coupled 
with a conviction that we can compass it, so that I possessed in a pretty 
liberal degree, a vanity and pride, that convinced me, that I was born 
to some high destiny, and that I was endowed with extraordinary fa- 
culties of mind. 

Years passed away, without an opportunity occurring, to test fairly 
my abilities. At the age of sixteen, occasions arose; but my suc- 
cess by no means corresponded with my anticipations. I assigned for 
this, however, any but the. true causes; and when I saw others outstrip 
me in the race for academical honors, my self-esteem attributed their 
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superiority to the precocity of their minds, which in advanced life 
would certainly possess no more vigor, than they did at that early age. 
I reasoned, to console myself, and quiet some vague and undefined ap. 
prehensions that I then entertained, thus : 

Do I not see the oak of the forest, whose towering grandeur, sturdy 
streng h, and luxuriant beauty, are the growth of a century, while the 
inferior trees rapidly reach perfection, and then as quickly decline and 
die. These latter, after a few years, stand in all the beauty and 
strength of which they are susceptible, while the former is blooming in 
childhood, when the tempests of an hundred winters have whistled 
through its branches. Do I not see the broad, quiet, deep and magnifi- 
cent stream, the gradual result of a loug channel, whose rise is in the 
far distant mountains where it commences its journey, a little warbling 
rill, that gradually swells in size as it seeks the ocean, and is fed by 
the thousand tributary fountains, that contribute to its greatness; while 
the summer torrent bounding and roaring at its source, terminates its 
brief and inglorious career, with the transient showers that gave it ex- 
istence. So with the mind. To be an object worthy of admiration 
and capable of usefulness, it must be the growth of time, expanded by 
the tributary streams of science, literature, and experience. 

With arguments like this, I soothed my mortified vanity. A few 
years passed away, and I had attained that important epoch in the life 
of every man, when the wealthy are released from the bondage of guar- 
dianship, and invested with the uncontrolled m:nag»ment of their es- 
tates and disposition of their persons, and the ind gent are no longer 
permitted to recline upon the staff of a father’s love and care. That 
the rich should anxiously anticipate this event, is not to be wondered 
at; but that the heirs of poverty, should wish for the arrival of that 
day on which they are to be thrown into the cold, and heartle:s, and 
deceitful world, to struggle for existence, is mysterious. Why such 
should anxiously hope to be thrown into the arena of life to contend 
with experienced combatants, whose skill they cannot equal, and whose 
weapons of warfare they have never tried, is a ridd!e which admits of 
explanation only in the well known discontent of man, and his love of 
change. This passion for variety which pervades all ranks, and tor- 
tures all bosoms, is only another evidence of that curse which is affixed 
to our race, which makes us dare the dangers of an untried existence, 
rather than suffer the hell of that which we now endure. I had reached 
the age of twenty-one —that age which J ({, the heir only of a father’s 
blessing, and a mother’s love) in fancy, had painted with false but beay- 
tiful colors! I waited with all the impatience of a lover, an opportanity 
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(vain man!) to mortify my enemies by my triumphant and dazzling suc- 
cess at the bar, to which I had just been admitted, and to weave ano- 
ther thread which was to bind me still closer to my friends. The hour 
at length arrived, when I was to make my first appearance before the 
public. I heard my own voice in a crowded foram, whose very walls— 
although unamazed by the eloquence of my predecessors, and which I 
candidly think will continue in the same quicscent state notwithstand- 
ing the oratory of my successors, I expected to astonish and make the 
silent and conscicus witnesses of my power—I say, I heard my voice 
there, not in the triumphant tone of a conquering advocate, who was 
tearing to shreds the arguments of his opponents, and with his wither- 
ing satire blasting the reputation of the perjured witnesses of a dis. 
honest cause ; who was kindling feeling in a judge, and sympathy in a 
jury; but in lieu thereof, the trembling and feeble accents of one con- 
scious of failure, and struggling—not for praise and victory—but to 
save himself from disgrace, utter and absolute. 

Those who have cherished a darling hope for years, and have seen 
the object elude their grasp when they fancied they were only to stretch 
forth their hand and reach it; those who have ventured their all on 
the throw of a die, and lost that all, may know my feelings. A bitter 
experience has taught them what they were, and how to sympathise 
with me. They, and they only, can know them; an impenetrable 
veil excludes them from the vision of all others. 

When I reached my home the friends who started to their feet to 
tender congratulations, read my failure in my countenance, and looked 
condolences but breathed not a word. They saw in one moment the 
ruins of a stupendous edifice of the imagination scattered at their 
feet, a work not of a day or a month, but of years—a building in 
which had been treasured up the happiness of my life, and which they 
now beheld mouldering in the fragments of the temple in which it had 
been garnered up. 

Time, though he ever travels with a scythe in one hand, carries an 
oblivious cordial in the other, which he ever applies to our lips. 

Not a great while elapsed before I could reason upon the emptiness 
of fame, and its unsatisfactory nature, as of a bauble shining and en- 
ticing ; as of a stake which chance and vice may frequently win, and 
virtue and merit oftener lose; as of an inheritance liable at all mo- 

ments, like the bubble floating in the air, to be scattered by every 
breezé. This temper of mind I denominated philosophy, mistaking 
the healing influence of time for the more pleasing consolations of 
wisdom. 
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While in this philosophical, or whatever other train of thought it 
may be denominated, [ repaired late at night to a couch, which for 
many weeks had been one of torture rather than of repose, and there 
was visited by a dream which J will recount as well as an imperfect 
recollection will allow: 

I was walking beside a river which intersected an extensive plain. 
Beyond it was a ridge of lofty hills covered with a majestic forest at 
the base of which flowed the tide. On this side was scattered here 
and there hillocks, some of which I ascended that I might have a ful- 
ler view of the different parts of the scene which they overlooked. 
After having satisfied my curiosity and walked till I was fatigued, I 
began to direct my footsteps homeward, when my attention was 
arrested by a man who reclined beneath a weeping willow that grew 
on the summit of one of the mounds which I had not visited. As the 
sun was still high in the heavens, and the moon promised light enough 
to enable me to find my way back, I determined to continue my walk 
to the spot where the figure reposed. When I reached it, I beheld an 
aged man who, if his hoar and scattered locks, withered face, hending 
figure, and infirm and tremulous voice were true indications of his age, 
must have been eighty years, perhaps more. His back was supported 
by the trunk of the willow, and his face turned to the declining sun, 
which seemed to have caught from the object he was regarding a beam 
of its tranquil beauty. Benevolence sparkled in his eye, and sounded 
in his broken, yet melodious and impressive voice. I had intended to 
address him in a familiar tone and with a trite remark, for his condition 
in life was humble and seemed to warrant such a course; but I 
changed my purpose as soon as I had accurately surveyed him. J in- 
stantly felt for him the reverence which virtuous old age must always 
inspire. After some hesitation I accosted him : 

“Father,” said I, ‘* Father, this lovely landscape is well worthy of 
even your admiration, familiar as your age must have made you with 
the most pleasing works of nature. The God of nature truly has been 
lavish here of his loveliest materials.” 

“‘ My son,” rejoined the old man, “ years have taught me to regard 
with an observant eye all that I see; and a peculiarity of mind prompts 
me to behold in every object a type of man, and his state here. In 
this scene which has justly called forth your praise and wonder, I only 
see a painful symbol. To me it brings no raptures; for I have lived 
till the freezing hand of old age has chilled those lively sensibilities.” 

“Behold,” he continued, ‘the rapid flow of those waters that are 


washing at our feet, they are rapidly hastening to the ocean, from 
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whence they originally sprang, and were carried by the never ceasing 
action of the laws of matter to the mountains from which they now 
flow. Look down the stream, almost placid to our eye because of the 
distance from which it is seen, and see the whirlpools that dot its 
bosom. Those vortexes increase in number and size as you approach 
the sea, till all those objects you behold gliding on its surface are swal- 
lowed up in the hungry flood. Some of them, from their bue;ant na- 
ture, can defy the strength of the smaller ones, and if they sink out of 
sight for an instant, rise again to the surface and continue their journey 
onwards; but all at length yield to the power of one or the other of 
them. At length this great devourer itself falls into the jaws of a 
greater, the ocean which lies beyond, invisible to us. So with time. 
Regard its rapid flight, rapid ‘as an arrow from an Indian bow,’ to 
that boundary of time, eternity—that incomprehensible state in which 
it had its origin—its grave and its parent. Placid and calm though it 
be to our eyes, every hour is the vortex in which is annihilated some- 
thing that is, and was, and shall be, until all things, yea, itself shall 
cease. Unlike the river, all time is one vortex, composed of myriads 
of lesser ones. In it, my child, all that engages the attention of man- 
power, wealth and glory, must be swallowed up. The two former can 
float but for an hour ; the latter may glide along the torrent a little, little 
longer. How vain and foolish, then, to centre your affections in so 
perishing a thing as fame. It rarely commences to exist until its 
owner ceases. It is a sinking vessel, gay and gorgeous as its streamers 
are. We all feel the impulses of fame, but few enjoy the possession of it. 
The names of most of us repose as quietly after our death as our bodies 
do in the dust. Some few may survive the century in which they 
live; but in the next or succeeding one they are lost to the world’s 
view forever. Others, but fewer, astonishing the world with their 
grandeur, can live through the roughest weather, and triumphantly sail 
over the rocks and quicksands which lie every where concealed, and 
such may the change of sentiments which each age produces, and the 
overthrow of nations, and the various accidents and culamities to 
which man is heir, be considered; but they, too, however long they 
may resist the force of the angry whirlpool, and circle its boundaries 
must at length be drawn to the centre and yield to its irresistible 
power.” 

“ Father,” I rejoined, “ your philosophy which beholds in all nature 
nothing but the types of our condition, which I grant you is one of wo, 
which sees not in every lovely object only beauty, but looks beyond to 
the shadow which it casts, however well it may prepare us for the next 
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world by making us dissatisfied with the present, certainly does not 
teach us better how to live in this, but only how to die with the least 
pain.” 

“Tf,” said the old man, “that were true, is it not a comfortable 
wisdom which conquers the fear of that which we commenced fearing 
at our birth, dread through life, and tremble at in old age, when we 
have become familiar with his countenance.” ‘ But no, my son,” 
continued he, with increasing earnestness, * this not only teaches me 
how to die, but which is infinitely more important, it teaches me how 
to live. Look at the verdure of that forest gilded with the last rays 
of yon setting sun. Did you ever look on a nobler sight? Soon that 
sun shall have sought his chamber in the west, and the fading light it 
leaves behind shall give place to darkness. Where then shall be those 
gorgeous tints? Vanished. The violets that bloom at our feet and 
every flower of the field owe all their beauty to the beams of the sun. 
From it they borrow their hues, and with its existence those hues cease. 
Even so it is with life. Virtue is the great painter that gives to actions 
all their beauty and value. It is that which can give to every ac ion a 
charm, to every moment a rapture, and to every thought a fragrance. 
Strike virtue from life, and the effects upon the moral world would be 
like those produced by the temporary departure of the sun upon the 
physical world. All would be blackness, darkness and despair. Thus, 
my child, am I taught to live, regarding virtue as the only ornament of 
life, as the only prize worth contention ; as the great source of love- 
liness whence all things derive their beauty. Do you so esteem it; 
and the care that now marks with an ashen hue thy youthfu! cheek, 
and the tear that glistens in eyes which only should beam with happpi- 
ness, will pass away as the topmost extremity of the sun’s bruad dise 
now sinks beneath the horizon, and as I pass away gently and un- 
perceived,” 

I looked up, the sun which was an instant before visible, and the old 
man, had both vanished. Sleep had left my eyes too; so I could only 
wonder at a dream which seemed to be sent as a messenger of peace, 
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GUATEMALA AND CENTRAL AMERICA#* 







This neat and interesting volume of one hundred and ninety five 
octavo pages is now before us. We have perused it with great pleas- 
ure, and have found much of interest and instruction. It is inscribed to 
the Hon. John Forsyth, Secretary of State. It contains a full descrip- 
tion of the author’s travels to that country, from his embarcation at New 
York to his arrival at Washington, given with a vividness indicative of no 
ordinary talent in the author. His advantages, being entrusted by this 
Government with a commission to Guatemala, enabled him to furnish 
us with true geographical and picturesque scenes of the country, and 
of the manners and customs of a people with whom we are but little 
acquainted. Notwithstanding the yawning precipices, raging torrent, 
the lurking bandit, or rebel guerilla, volcanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes, which characterize the country through which he passed, 
he accomplished his undertaking in safety, and prepared a pleasant 
and nutricious morsel to satiate the novel appetites of the reading pub- 
lic. The first place at which he landed was Havana, a description of 
which, in his own words, viz: 

“The port was crowded with vessels, one-third part at least Americans: the 
wharves were covered with people; some busy and bustling, others loitering and 
looking on. In a little while we were visited by the captain of the port, who re- 
ceived our passports ; and afterwards by the officers of the customs. These fune- 
tionaries came in their several barges ; and I could not help contrasting the manner 
in which similar duties are discharged in New York and Havana. In the former 
port the doctor and custom house officer go off to a vessel, each in a light boat or gig, 
pulled by four oars at most, and in a mere simple business way, without any parade. 
Here, on the contrary, with the love of the grandiose proper to a Spaniard, the cap- 
tain of the port is attended with two or three subalterns; and the delegates of the 
customs are five or six in number. Each party has its twelve-oared barge, with cox- 
swain at the helm, and a man with a boat-hook at the bows, and sits in becoming 
state under a capacious awning of painted canvass, above which the flag of Spain 
floats proudly to the breeze.” 

We shall now leave our author, who has taken his departure from 
Havana, and pursuing his journey swan-like o’er the mighty deep. His 
sketch of the city of Guatemala is high wrought, amusing and edify- 
ing. We close this hasty notice by presenting the canvass as pencilled 
and colored by the author : 

“ The cities of Central America are twenty-nine in number ; but those entitled to 
any notice are only the following: Guatemala, in the State of that name, with 





* Narrative of a Journey to Guatemala, in Central America, by G. W. Mont- 
gomery. Wiley & Putnam, New York. ¥. Taylor, Washington agent. 
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population of about twenty-five thousand souls, Antigua, or old Guatemala, and 
Chiquimula ; St. Salvador, in the State so called, which is now the Federal district, 
comprising a circle around the city twenty miles in diameter, and the residence of the 
Government ; Santana and Sonsonate, in the same Siate; St. Jose, in Costarica ; 
Leor and Granada, in Nicaragua; and Comayagua and Truxillo, in Honduras. 

“The city of Guatemala stands in the middle of a large and beautiful plain, sur- 
rounded by mountains. In the suburbs and environs there are numerous groves and 
gardens. The streets cross each other at right angles, and being rectilinear, present 
at each extremity a charming prospect of the adjacent country. The houses consist 
of only one story, which rarely exceeds twenty feet in height, in order to their more 
easily resisting the shock of an earthquake.* ‘They are all provided with inner 
courts and corridors. In the centre of these courts there is generally a fountain or 
some ornamental trees, or both; in many of the houses there are two courts and a 
garden. The space occupied by these houses are certainly very great, in proportion 
tothe accommodations they afford, but they are delightful dwellings, and havea 
light, cheerful appearance, with this convenience, that every room is on the same 
floor. The doors—strange as it ray seem—are provided, in some cases, with two 
knockers, one considerably higher than the other; the under one for persons on foot, 
the upper for those on horse-back, The doors, however, are never shut except in 
the night-time. 

“The plaza, or great square in the centre of the city, is provided on three sides 
with a colonnade, which affords passengers a shelter from the sun and rain. On the 
other side stands the cathedral—a splendid edifice, in the best style of modern archi- 
tecture, It has three entrances in front, with a flight of steps. The interior is divi- 
ded into three aisles, formed by two rows of arches, supported by lofty massive pil- 
lars. In the centre of the plaza there is a fine fountain ; the area is used as a market- 
place. The best shops are situated in this part of the town, as also most of the 
public offices. 

“The public buildings of Guatemala deserving any notice are those of a religious 
character. The most conspicuous, next to the cathedral, is the convent of St. Francis; 
but this noble structure is now falling to ruins, having been much injured by an 
earthquake, all the church ornaments and pictures have been removed, and the place 
isnow shut up and untenanted. The convent of la Recoleccion, where, since the 
extinction of the Monkish orders, a high school is kept, is another magnificent pile. 
It contains, among other works of art, a fine painting of Lazarus rising from the 
grave. The churches of St, Dominic, Santa Teresa, and la Merced, are also struc- 
tures of great beauty and merit, and among the chief architectural ornaments of 
the city. 

“There is a chapel or hermitage called la Hermita, which is remarkable only for 
ils antiquity and for its charming and romantic site. It was erected there long before 
the capital was transferred to its present situation, and at a time when the space oc- 
cupied by the city of Guatemala was a verdant waste. This chapel is in the su- 
burbs, on a little hill, the sides and foot of which are covered with shrubs and wild 
flowers. It commands a wide and charming view of the city and country, and is a 
favorite place of resort in the afternoons. 





* Although the houses in Guatemala are of a construction enabling them to resist 
an ordinary earthquake, the possibility of a shock so violent as to make it dangerous 
© remain within doors has not been overlooked. Thus, in some of the houses, may 
be seen standing in the centre of the court, a pavillion, as a place of refuge in the 
contingency just alluded to. 
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“There is an university in Guatemala, but the students are very few. It contains 
a library, which I visited. ‘The books are principally old Spanish chronicles; Her- 
rera’s general history of America, and that of Torquemada, some of the ancient 
classics, among which was an Italian version of Virgil by Antonio Ambrogi—a fine 
edition,—some of the Spanish classics, two or three encyclopedias, and some diction- 
aries and vocabularies of Ind-an languages. There is alsoa mint; but the machinery 
necessary for coining being incomplete, it is not now in operation. The printing offi- 
ces, | think, are only two. ‘The newspapers are alsotwo. There is no theatre, no 
reading-row.m, nor any hotel or coff+e-house in the place. 

“ Guatemala was originally built near the sea, twenty-five miles to the south of its 
present situation, The old city called Antigua, is still populous, and contains ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants. [1 is situated on the declivity of a mountain, the sums 
mit of which is crowned by the grand volcano. It was overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake in 1751, but was rebuilt a few years after. In 1773 it was again destroyed by 
another earthquake, and several shocks were experienced, at intervals, from that pe- 
riod tu 1775, when it was determined by the Government to remove the city to a more 
eligible site. The situation selected was that where new Guatemala now stands, 
The capital was accordingly transferred, and orders were issued for the removal of 
the povulation, But these orders were obeyed with so much reluctance, that coer- 
cive measures had to be adopied for enforcing them. The evil, however, was only 
partially remedied, for the present capital has also experienced several shocks. In- 
deed, almost the whole country is subject to earthquakes. A slight shock was felt at 
Sacapa while | was there. In 1€22 a remarkable earthquake occurred near the vol- 
cano of Chirripo. The shocks commenced by an undulating motion from east to 
west, and then the motion was vertical and more violent. Many buildings in the 
town of St. Jose were cracked, and the portico of the church and one of iis towers 
were thrown down. In the adjacent country, crevices of various dimensions ap- 
peared in the ground, from the bottom of which salt water and sand were thrown 
up. The following year the town of Cartago was also afflicted by an earthquake, 
accompanied by a dreadful eruption of the volcano of Trasu. For some miles sound, 
and for the space of three days, the country was covered with a dense cloud of smoke 
and great masses of fire were emitted, the appearance of which in the darkness of the 
night was terrific and appalling. 

But the latest and most noted eruption and earthquake was that of the volcano of 
Cosiguina, which occurred in 1835. ‘Lhe following account of it 1s extracted froma 
report rendered by the commandant of La Union, a seaport in the bay of Conchagua, 
on the Pacific, and the nearest place of any consequence to the volcano: 

“¢On the 20th instant, (January, 1835,) at 8 o’clock A. M., a dense cloud of a py- 
ramidal figure was seen rising in the south-east, and a hollow rumbling noise was 
heard at the same time and in the same directiun. This cloud continued to ascend 
till it covered the sun, when it separated to the north and south, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. Finally, it spreau over the whole firmament, and enveloped 
everything in perfect darkness; so that the searest objects became invisible. At4 
P. M. the earth began to quake, and an undulating motion was felt, which gradually 
increased as it continued. This was followed Ly a shower of phosphoric sand, which 
lasted till 8 in the eveninz, when also a heavy fine powder began to fall. ‘Thunder 
and lightning continued through the night. On the 2ist there was another earth- 
quake, and so violent and long that many people who were walking in a penitential 
procession were thrown to the ground. To the terror thus occasioned, was added 

the howling of beasts mixed with the cries of women and children, and the appear 
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ance of flocks of birds, and even of some wild animals that came into the town as if 
to seek an asylum among men. The darkness continued the whole of that day, and 
was so complete as to make it necessary to use lanterns. It was partially dispelled on 
the following day, the 22d, although the sun was not yet visible.’ 

“¢ On the morning of the 23d, a tremendous report was heard, succeeded by others 
equally loud and appalling, which could only be compared to violent thunder-claps, 
or to the firing of the heaviest artillery; and this new occurrence was followed by 
increased showers of dust. From day-break of the 23d to 10 A. M. of the said day, 
there was a partial return of light, and nothing could be more melancholy than the 
sight of the objects now discernible. The streets were covered with a coat of fine 
white dust, which, as it filled up the inequalities of the pavements, made them look 
perfectly smooth. People were so disfigured by it that they had an unnatural, ghost- 
like appearance, and could not be recognised except by the sourd of their voices. 
The trees and houses were also covered with it, and looked strange and disagreeable. 
Yet these unpleasant sights were infinitely preferable to the darkness in which we 
were again plunged after said hour of 10, and which was as great as at any time du- 
ring the two preceding days. The general distress, which had been somewhat as- 
suaged, was thus renewed. The terror now was such, that more than half of the 
inhabitants determined to abandon the town; and, notwithstanding the danger at- 
tending this step, owing to the wild beasts and tigers that nad been frightened out of 
the forests and sought the habitations of men, they went forth on foot to seek refuge 
in the mountains, firmly persuaded that they should never return to their homes, for 
they expected nothing less than the total destruction of the town. 

“On the morning of the 24th, about 3 o’clock, the moon and a few stars were 
visible, as if through a curtain. ‘The subsequent day was clear, althougi the sun 
could not be seen. The dust continued to fall, which was now five or six inches deep 
onthe ground. The 25th and 26:h were marked with frequent, though not so vio- 
lent, earthquakes. Many of the people are affected with catarrhs, head aches, or 
sore throats, proceeding, doubtless, from the dust. ‘The cattle have also suflered 
considerably ; and numbers of birds may be seen lying dead in the roads, or floating 
on the sea.’ ” 

* ¥ * * * * * * * 

“Before concluding this chapter, a few remarks on the character and customs of 
the natives of Central. America may not be uninteresting. It is only in the city of 
Guatemala, and in one or two of the larger towns, that civilization and the arts have 
made any considerable progress. In the rest of the republic—in the country and in 
the villages—the simple and primitive mode of life of the inhabitants differs only 
ina slight degree from that of the aborignal Indians, whose condition and habits have 
been already noticed. The manners and dress of the citizens of Guatemala are es- 
sentially the same as those of the corresponding classes in the mother country. The 
ladies, as in Spain, wear the mantilla and veil when they go to church, and appear 
without any covering on their heads when walking out or 0. a visit. They are fond 
of adorning their hair with flowers, and with high tortoise-shell combs, some of which 
are very costly and beautifully wrought. Caps are never worn; nay, they are so 
much disliked, that even the elderly ladies prefer an exposure of their grey locks to 
wearing them. If they go out in the evening, the head is protected by a shawl or 
handkerchief; when travelling, or on horseback, they wear a hat surmounted by a 
profusion of feathers. The pride and luxury of a Guatemaia lady is a richly em- 
broidered veil, a costly fan, and a valuable set of jewels. Their passion for the latter 
i# remarkable, as also for finery of every kind. They are generally well formed and 
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“There is an university in Guatemala, but the students are very few. It contains 
a library, which I visited. The books are principally old Spanish chronicles; Her- 
rera’s general history of America, and that of Torquemada, some of the ancient 
classics, among which was an Italian version of Virgil by Antonio Ambrogi—a fine 
edition,—some of the Spanish classics, two or three encyclopedias, and some diction- 
aries and vocabularies of Ind-an languages. There is alsoa mint; but the machinery 
necessary for coining being incomplete, it is not now in operation. The printing offi- 
ces, I think, are only two. ‘The newspapers are alsotwo. There is no theatre, no 
reading-rowm, nor any hotel or coff-e-house in the place. 

“ Guatemala was originally built near the sea, twenty-five miles to the south of its 
present situation. The old city called Antigua, is still populous, and contains ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants. [1 is situated on the declivity of a mountain, the sum. 
mit of which is crowned by the grand voleano. It was overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake in 1751, but was rebuilt a few yeurs afier. In 1773 it was again destroyed by 
another earthquake, and several shocks were experienced, at intervals, from that pe- 
riod tu 1775, when it was determined by the Government to remove the city to a more 
eligible site. The situation selected was that where new Guatemala now stands. 
The capital was accordingly transferred, and orders were issued for the removal of 
the poyulation, But these orders were obeyed with so much reluctance, that coer- 
cive measures had to be adopied for enforcing them. The evil, however, was only 
partially remedied, for the present capital has also experienced several shocks. In- 
deed, almost the whole country is subject to earthquakes. A slight shock was felt at 
Sacapa while | was there. In 1€22 a remarkable earthquake occurred near the vol- 
cano of Chirripo. The shocks commenced by an undulating motion from east to 
west, and then the motion was vertical and more violent. Many buildings in the 
town of St. Jose were cracked, and the portico of the church and one of iis towers 
were thrown down. In the adjacent country, crevices of various dimensions ap- 
peared in the ground, from the bottom of which salt water and sand were thrown 
up. The following year the town of Cartago was also afflicted by an earthquake, 
accompanied by a dreadful eruption of the volcano of Trasu. For some miles sound, 
and for the space of three days, the country was covered with a dense cloud of smoke 
and great masses of fire were emitted, the appearance of which in the darkness of the 
night was terrific and appalling. 

But the latest and most noted eruption and earthquake was that of the volcano of 
Cosiguina, which occurred in 1835. ‘lhe following account of it 1s extracted from a 
report rendered by the commandant of La Union, a seaport in the bay of Conchagua, 
on the Pacific, and the nearest place of any consequence to the volcane: 

“On the 20th instant, (January, 1835,) at 8 o’clock A. M., a dense cloud of a py- 
ramidal figure was seen rising in the south-east, and a hollow rumbling noise was 
heard at the same time and in the same directiun. This cloud continued to ascend 
till it covered the sun, when it separated to the north and south, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. Finally, it spreau over the whole firmament, and enveloped 
everything in perfect darkness; so that the nearest cbjects became invisible. At4 
P. M. the earth began to quake, and an undulating motion was felt, which gradually 
increased as it continued. This was followed by a shower of phosphoric sand, which 
lasted till 8 in the eveninz, when also a heavy fine powder began to fall. ‘Thunder 
and lightning continued through the night. On the 2ist there was another earth- 
quake, and so violent and long that many people who were walking in a penitential 
procession were thrown to the ground. To the terror thus occasioned, was added 
the howling of beasts mixed with the cries of women and children, and the appear 
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ance of flocks of birds, and even of some wild animals that came into the town as if 
to seek an asylum among men. The darkness continued the whole of that day, and 
was so complete as to make it necessary to use lanterns. It was partially dispelled on 
the following day, the 22d, although the sun was not yet visible.’ 

“¢ On the morning of the 23d, a tremendous report was heard, succeeded by others 
equally loud and appalling, which could only be compared to violent thunder-claps, 
or to the firing of the heaviest artillery; and this new occurrence was followed by 
increased showers of dust. From day-break of the 23d to 10 A. M. of the said day, 
there was a partial return of light, and nothing could be more melancholy than the 
sight of the objects now discernible. The streets were covered with a coat of fine 
white dust, which, as it filled up the inequalities of the pavements, made them look 
perfectly smooth. People were so disfigured by it that they had an unnatural, ghost- 
like appearance, and could not be recognised except by the sourd of their voices. 
The trees and houses were also covered with it, and looked strange and disagreeable. 
Yet these unpleasant sights were infinitely preferable to the darkness in which we 
were again plunged after said hour of 10, and which was as great as at any time du- 
ring the two preceding days. The general distress, which had been somewhat as- 
suaged, was thus renewed. The terror now was such, that more than half of the 
inhabitants determined to abandon the town; and, notwithstanding the danger at- 
tending this step, owing to the wild beasts and tigers that had been frightened out of 
the forests and sought the habitations of men, they went forth on foot to seek refuge 
in the mountains, firmly persuaded that they should never return to their homes, for 
they expected nothing less than the total destruction of the town. 

“¢On the morning of the 24th, about 3 o’clock, the moon and a few stars were 
visible, as if through a curtain. ‘The subsequent day was clear, although the sun 
could not be seen. The dust continued to fall, which was now five or six inches deep 
on the ground. The 25th and 26:h were marked with frequent, though not so vio- 
lent, earthquakes. Many of the people are affected with catarrhs, head aches, or 
sore throats, proceeding, doubtless, frrm the dust. The cattle have also suflered 
considerably ; and numbers of birds may be seen lying dead in the roads, or floating 
on the sea.’ ” 

* ¥ * * * * # # * 

“Before concluding this chapter, a few remarks on the character and customs of 
the natives of Central. America may not be uninteresting. It is only in the city of 
Guatemala, and in one or two of the larger towns, that civilization and the arts have 
made any considerable progress. In the rest of the republic—in the country and in 
the villages—the simple and primitive mode of life of the inhabitants differs only 
ina slight degree from that of the aborignal Indians, whose condition and habits have 
been already noticed. The manners and dress of the citizens of Guatemala are es- 
sentially the same as those of the corresponding classes in the mother country. The 
ladies, as in Spain, wear the mantilla and veil when they go to church, and appear 
without any covering on their heads when walking out or 0. a visit. They are fond 
of adorning their hair with flowers, and with high tortoise-shell combs, some of which 
are very costly and beautifully wrought. Caps are never worn; nay, they are so 
much disliked, that even the elderly ladies prefer an exposure of their grey locks to 
wearing them. If they go out in the evening, the head is protected by a shawl or 
handkerchief; when travelling, or on horseback, they wear a hat surmounted by a 
profusion of feathers. The pride and luxury of a Guatemaia lady is a richly em- 
broidered veil, a costly fan, and a valuable set of jewels. Their passion for the latter 
is remarkable, as also for finery of every kind. They are generally well formed and 
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graceful, and very proud of a preity foot. A compliment to this part of a lady’s 
person is the surest mode of winning her smiles. 

“On the part of the man, their taste for dress is chiefly exhibited when they are 
equipt for travelling. At such times, their swords, their spurs of massive silver, their 
poiniards with sheaths of the same metal, the trappings of their horses elaborately 
embroidered with silk, and their other ornameuts, imply an expense of not less than 
a thousand dollars. 

* + * * ~ * * * € 

“They have a great partiality for religious ceremonies and processions. That of 
Corpus Christi, which I witnessed during my stay there, is the grandest and the most 
admired. The procession was headed by a body ef cavalry, composed of citizens, 
who were all well mounted and dressed. Then came a number of other citizens on 
foot, with lighted tapers in their hands. These were followed by the authorities and 
the clergy ; and then came the prelate, who represented the bishop, arrayed in his 
pontifical robes, and carrying the chalice containing the host. He walked undera 
canopy of silk, embroidered and fringed with gold, which was supported by four men 
of rank, arrayed in full uniform. The ground before him was strewed with leaves 
and flowers. Every head was uncovered, and every knee bent, as he passed; but 
this was in devotion to the host which he bore in the chalice. The prelate was fol- 
lowed by a coach and six horses. This was an old-fashioned state carriage of richly 
carved wood and gilt, with high massive wheels, heavy leather springs, and glass 
windows on each side and in front. The horses were gorgeously though clumsily ca- 
parisoned. Three of them were mounted by youths as postillions, and each horse 
was attended by a groom on foot. A guard of infantry and a military band brought 
up the rear; and then came the rabble—men, women, and children, of all colours. 
The streets along which the procession passed were covered with awnings; the houses 
were adorned with hangings of silk or velvet of various colours, and the windows 
crowded with spectators. Four altars were erected at intervals, which were illumi- 
nated with wax candles, and glittered with mirrors, artificial flowers, and a variety 
of ornaments of goid, and silver, and cut glass. 1t was altogether a most picturesque 
and interesting scene, in which the blending of religious and military pomp, the diver- 
sity of costumes, and the variety of novel objects that met the eye, could not fail of 
exciting the curiosity, and arresting the attention, of a spectator. 


Gravities AnD Gaities,—By Samuel F. Glenn. Washington: 
R. Farnham.—This is a volume of Miscellany from the pen of a 
young writer, already prominent (for his years) before the public. It 
embraces tales, essays, (original and translated from the French,) 
poetry, &&c. Many of the articles have been published in the maga- 
zines throughout the country, and have gained the author applause 
commensurate with that given him for his independent essay—* Criti- 
etsm: Its use and abuse. 

Mr. Glenn has been before the public, as a writer, for the last two 
years, though now perhaps he is barely twenty-one years of age. Con- 
sidering his extreme youth, we are sure his productions have met with 
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very fair success, though from some critics he has had a full share of 
wormwood and gall meted to him, but in despite of which he continues 
his labors. ‘There is one quality at least possessed by him which cannot 
be awarded conscientously to many other authors, he has, been untiring 
in the pursuit of knowlege, and his unceasing efforts in the cause of 
literature deserve commendation. We predict for him, should he con- 
tinue to be industrious in his pursuit, a fluency and beauty of style, 
equal to his exertions, by the time he arrives at the age of most authors. 
As we are in the graver mood, we extract the following : 


ECCENTRICITY 


Isa prominent characteristic of genius. It arises from that simpiicity or purity of 
feeling which is implanted in the breast by nature, and which never leaves it. The Poet 
Goldsmith furnishes an example in his own person ; and shows that he could write the 
history better thanjhe could act “The citizen of the world.” In his life and character, 
as given by Walter Scott,* we find the following paragraph : “It often happened amid 
these sharper wits, (the members of “ The Club,”) with whom he now associated, that 
the simplicity of his character, mingled with an inaccuracy of expression, an undistin- 
guishing spirit of vanity, and a hurriedness of conception, which led him often into 
absurdity, rendered Dr. Goldsmith, in some degree, the butt of the company.” This 
want of command over the feelings (much practised by the crowd, and too little by 
the sensitive,) is the natural result of the generous impulses of genius. Wofully 
mistaking the world, the gifted think that a reciprosity of soul mst exist in every 
one they meet, and finding their frankness ridiculed or taken advantage of, it is not 
surprising that ascetics should mingle in their dispositions. The strange deport- 
ment and moods of a man of genius has, perhaps, led Byron to say that “madness 
or insanity is much more prevalent than people imagine ; indeed, their notions re- 
specting the nature of it are very loose. ‘There are three different stages of it; and 
it goes by three different names:—oddity, eccentricity, and insanity. One who 
differs a little from the rest of the world in his whims, taste, or behavior, is called 
odd; one who differs still more, is called eccentric ; and when this difference passes 
certain bounds, it is termed insanity. All men of geniusare a little mad.”{ Seneca 
too, says: Nullum magnum ingenium sine miztura dementia. We may take this 
standard, but consider also that those exhibitions are mistaken for oddities, which 
are, more properly simplicities; and are alike the result of a warm imagination and 
inattention to the ordinary customs of life. These peculiarities of manner are 
wrongly termed eccentricities, as they are actually, no less than a non-acquaintance 
with the world—a world unappreciating and unappreciated. Coleridge’s habits 
were singular, but they were no studied arts for notoriety. He did not assume ec- 
centricity for effect, as every one who will read his life will conclude; but it arose 
from that same morbid sensitiveness or dejection of mind which governed him, 
whose virtues “formed the magic of his song,” the amible Cowper, and like him, he 
was shrowded in the gloom of his own creations. Shrinking from a world by no 
means in consonance with his sensibilities, Colerage retired from the haunts of men, 
and sought in his lone retreats sympathy from his own mind. Those who were ad- 

* Ballantyne’s Novelist Library. ‘ 


{ Conversations with an American: A perusal of the chapter on Enthusiasm in 
D'Israeli’s Literary Character, will add much to the strength of these assertions. 
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mitted to the small society in which he lived,” says a Reviewer, “ spread every 
where the fame of his extraordinary fluency and variety of conversation, and that 


_ eccentric bias of his mind which gave a peculiar flavor and zest even to the most or- 


dinary topics, when illustrated by his fancy.”* 

Eccentricity, shown in the manner in which it often is seen or mentioned, is con- 
sidered a fault—an egregious error. As men become eminent their virtues and their 
faults become also eminent. Dr. Johnson, in his life of Pope observes: “It may be 
frequently remarked of the studious and speculative, that they are proud of trifles, 
and that their amusements seem frivolous and childish ; whether it be that men, 
conscious of great reputation, think themselves above the reach of censure, and safe 
in the admission of negligent indulgences, or that mankind expect, from elevated 
genius, an uniformity of greatness, and watch its degradation with malicious wonder; 
like him who, having followed with his eye an eagle in the clouds, should lament 
that she ever consented to perch.” Many persons will not allow genius to forget 
for a moment its sacred character, and a discrepency in it, however moderate it may 
be, is looked upon as a crime worthy of long remembrance. Feeling this, and con- 
stituted as the gifted are, we are not astonished that they should shun those who 
yield them neither sympathy nor mercy. It is sympathy which gratifies and sus- 
tains the soul—whether it be with scenes such as the awful thunderstorm through 
which Burns rode unmoved by a single emotion but that of admiration, or whether 
it be the intercourse of congenial minds, 

The man of genius is a distinct character in the world. Even his deficiency in 
conversation, however common-place, creates remark; and why ?—Is it strange that 
thought should hug itself in his breast ;—that those glorious emanations should arise 
within him, and rise superior to trivial converse? It is thus his miscalled eccentri- 
cities are not understood, and oftentimes his only refuge for peace is his own breast: 

“ Nor wine nor love could ever see me gay ; 
To writing bred, | knew not what to say.” 

Besides, “ there are men,” says Dr. Johnson in his life of Dryden, “ whose powers 
operate only at leisure and in retirement ; and whose intellectual vigor deserts them 
in conversation; whom merriment confuses and objection disconcerts ; whose bash- 
fulness restrains their exertion, and suffers them not to speak until the time of speak- 
ing is past.” 





* Edinburgh Review. 


t This taciturnity in the author is humorously treated in an article ina French 
Magazine. The writer, after mentioning Lafontaine and Scribe as examples, pro- 
ceeds to ask the reason thus: 

‘* Why is this anomoly ? One of my friends,” he continued, ‘a very illustrious 
man, a popular author of romance, of general literature ;—a great poet, &c., is assu- 
redly one of the most foolish men in actual life that | know. I cannot get from him 
a drdle word or a sallie, not even a common-place remark. Yet his novels are the 
most brilliant, the most philosophical, the most dramatic—the most émouvans of the 
Parisian romances. And my friend the great man is a grosse béte. Why is this? 
One evening, between the champaign and coffee, 1 to spend a convivial quarter of an 
hour, was at turns, sprightiy, sublime, grotesque, and thoughtfal ; all with equal 
superiority. My friend applauded me; and being merry and bold, [ thought I 
would excite his dormant genius to something like a similar feeling, and demanded of 
him in frank terms: Mon Dieu, cher ami que tu es béte.” My friend laughed and re- 

lied: “Je fais des économies! * * * Mavie, ma fortune a moi, c’est mon esprit. 
‘ourquoi irais-je jeter au vent ma vie et ma fortune ?” 
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